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POETRY: 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for March. 
SATAN REFORMER. 
BY MONTGOMERY THE THIRD. 
PART L. 


when he heard that peace 
Ruling Powers! 


Satan laugh'd loud, 
ign’d by the 

coffee with Talleyrand, 

And he put down his cup, and he slapp’d his hand, 


And cried, Now then the field is ours! 


He packed his portmanteau—for England, ho;— 
Reach’d Calais— and sailing over 
Looked back upon France, for he sympathized— 
With a nation so thorough'y satanized— 
Till he landed him safe at Dover. 


He had sported his tail and his horns in a land 
Of blasphemy, vice, and treason, 

The vast admiration of Monsieur Frog: 

But in England, quoth he, £ must travel incog. 
At least till the * Age of Reason.” 


So his tail he tuck’d into his pantaloons,' 
With a Brutus all shivering and hairy, 

He hid his pared horns or rather the roots: 

And he look’d, with his hoofs in Wellington boots, 
Like a Minister’s Secretary. 


As he travelled to London, he stared about, 
And it caused him some vexation 

To see matters looking so very well, 

But he went the first night to a noted Hell 
And it gave hiin consolation. 


The Whigs left their cards as a matter of course, 
For he'd letters of introduction; _ 

And a very learned Gentleman Devil was he, 

In Political Whig Economy, ; 
And gave them the best instruction. 


They feasted him often at Holland House: 
But he found so little to teach ’em, 
They were such adepts in the art of misrule, 
That he left them to lecture the Radical School, 
Lest the Whigs should overreach em. 


For that, qucth Satan, yet must not be, 
And I hold it my chiefest glory, 

If 1 make Whig and Radical coalesce— 

And thus bring affairs to a damnable mess— 
Then adieu to the reign uf Tory. 


PART II. 


So Satan he laboured night and day 
To unite their political rancour, 
Shook hands with Carlisle, made Cobbet hig p., 
Stoop'd down to the people and flattered Burdett, 
And gave toasts atthe Crown and Anchor. 


Pamphlets he wrote, and he bribed the Press, 
And it work’d to his special wonder, 

And soon as he saw the dark sky to lower, 

He bribed the Whigs with the hopes of power, 
The rabble with hopes of plunder. 


Thus Satan went on at a slapping pace, 
A Radical rollocking felow— 
Wrote in the Chronicle, slaver'd o’er crimes, 
And became the principal scribe in The Times, 
And a dab in the ** Blue and Yellow.” 


He prated of Parsons, Bishops, and Tithes, 
Economy, Representation, 
The Tories, the Debt, March of Intellect, Steam, 
Of Aristocrats—and thus laid the deep echeme 
Of perpetual agitation. 


Republican plans, with a plausible air, 
Put forth, growing bolder and bolder: 
An acquaintance pick’d with the Treasury clerks, 
And mended their pens, and altered their marks, 
And look’d over the Premier’s shoulder. 


But his cunningest scheme was to urge the Whigs, 
To urge the mobs to combine, sir, 

To force on a Tory Government 

Bost devillish plans of mismanagement, 
That the state he might undermine, sir. 


To work they went, and the first on the list 
Was the Currency alteration, 

That increased debt and taxes fifty percent 

By reduction of credit and profit and rent, 
And beggared one half the nation. 


Then the mortgagee seized houses and land, 
And the widow and orphan daughter 

Were thrust from their homes to the parish poor, 

And the wolf was no longer kept from the door, 
But the lamb given up to slaughter. 


Then he broached Free Trade, and at once it set 
The Satanic philosophers plotting, 

It whipp'd off our weaith to foreigners’ hands, 

And forced back the poor on the burdened lands, 
And it laid up our ships for rotting. 


On our colonies casting an evil eye, 
Then Satan adopted a lingo 

Conventicle bred—and his Proselytes 

Went stirring the blacks to murder the whites, 
Like the devil at St. Domingo. 


PART Ill. 


Now the country up, the country down, 
And around in his vocation, 
He travell'd by day and he travell’d by night, 
And was very well pleased to see—all right— 
And ripe for his AgrraTIoN. 


He had thoughts of sailing for Ireland, 
To proclaim himself King in Munster: 
Bat the devils are there so thick, qaoth he, 
Andso stirring they cannot have need of me, 
And there's Moore he will “Make the Fun stir.” 


If the King had his Viceroy—so had he— 

And a Saintship of Holy Murther; 

But to play off hisgame according to Hoyle, 

He wrote a few orders to Doctor Doyle, 
And then troubled his head no further. 


Now the Whigs uprose in the Parliament House, 
It was done at Satan's suggestion ; 

And the Tories gave way in an evil hour 

To storm, and to threat, and Papistical power, 

And ceded the Catholic Question. 


But the pardon cram’d Papist the bolder grew, 
All was murder, rape, and arson ; 
The land should be theirs—and no tithes they swore, 
And the savages shouted—while dripping with gore, 
Oh! ‘tis only a Protestant Parson ! 


Satan leap'd for joy—he cleared at a bound, 
And they still show the prints in proof, sir, 
The whole London University, 
And as he descended precipitously, 
A professor he kill’d with his hoof, sir. 


Then he travell’d afresh the country round, 
Proclaim’d lreland liberty’s sample— 
If he could but bring things to the very same pass 
In England, including both murder and mass, 
His success would be more than ample. 


So he travell’d and travell’d, distributing Tracts, 

Through city, through town, through village; 
Swore that governments were but public drains, 
That the people should knock out the Parsons’ brains, 
And wages give place to pillage. 


PART IV. 


Now Satan set up for a parliament man, 
And scattered his bribe and bounty, 
But the Boroughs were close, and he could not get in, 
Though he swore and he lied trough thick and tuiu— 
So he tried his luck at a county. 


But foil’d a while, in his wrath he raved 
Against Parliament, Peers, and Crown, sir, 

And swore he’d ride in on the people’s necks, 

(He’d return’d his own Member for Middlesex,) 
And would turn the House upside down, sir. 


Hescratch’d his head, and he bit his nails, 
And his Council of Whigs assembied ; 

’T was a capital hit—he utter’d Reform— 

And the Devil himself never Knew such a storm, 
And the ground beneath them trembled. 


Away went the sound through the troubled land, 
And Satan blew loud the trumpet; 
T'was up with the Blackguard—the Gentleman down, 
Peer, Parson and Squire—up Ruffian and Clown, 
Up brawler and brazen struimpet. 


{ They call’d for the Whigs; and the Whigs for them, 


In the name of the Sovereign People ; 
And they bow’d and they cringed to the beastliest mob, 
A!l rearing to burn and to plunder and rob, 

With the tri-colour over the steeple. 


The Whigs came in, and show’d Wellington cut; 

Then Satan in all his glory, 
Let loose the whole Press, with their blood-hound pack, 
And he mounted Swing on a Treasury hack, 

And hark in—to the death ofa Tory. 


Then Satan walk'd forth in the name of Reform, 
To demand au illumination. 
To honour the Whigs—and throughout the land 
Incendiaries ran with the blazing brand, 
For a general conflagration. 


PART Y. 


Now Satan he met hisfriend Talleyrand, 
And, quoth he, Old boy, you’re welcome: 

Let us now put our heads together a bit— 

Now, wasn’t Reform a most capital hit? 
Quoth the Frenchman, ’Tis very Hell come! 


Quoth Satan one day to Talleyrand, 
As their coffee they were quafiing, 
*T was a master stroke, my good Talley, to get 
For a Ministry such a contemptible set— 
‘That to think on it I can’t help Jaughing. 


I'd have given, quoth Talley, a thousand pound 
To have father’d the scheme—nor grudge it. 

Then Satan he shook both his sides with glee, 

And chuckling—The Impotent cripples, quoth he ; 
And oh! what a damnable Budget! 


What. breaking of treaties, of contracts, of laws, 
What maniac legislation! 

Pick’d out of the idiot-Philosophers’ schools ; 

And a New Rule of Figures I furnish’d the Fools, 
And they call’d it Fructification. 


The people are lost—they are all gone mad, 
Our schemes we are sure to carry ; . 
And besides, quoth Satan, and twitch’d his nose, 
I’ve a friend at Court—but ‘tis under the rose, 
For the Chancellor’s— The Lord Harry. 


PART VI. 


Then the Ministry clear’d the Parliament House, 

Though none know why or wherefore, 

Except that the People might rage in the storm, 
And send up their Delegates mad fer Reform— 

And that not a thing else would care for. 
Then Satan he posted placards about, 

To keep up Satanic delusion— » 
There was brickbat and bludgeon, for freedom and law, 
You'd have thought that grim Satan had stirr’d with his 

claw 

The caldron of all confusion. 


Then he wrote in the Times with more ardent rage— 
His hors they stuck out of his forehead ; 

He hid not his hoofs—he untwisted his tail— 

And it bang’d the poor Tories about like a flail, | 


And the blast of his breath was horrid. 


Now the smithies of Brummagem bellow’d aad roar’d, 
Red-hot was the forge of Sedition ; 

And the bolts from the Unions were daringly thrown 

At the Peerage of England, the Altar, and Throne ; 
And the scoundrels presented Petition. 


Then Satan he organized Union mobs, 
Marching under the tri-colour banners, 

to their Citizen King, 
nd offend him, as hypocrite homage they bri 
Still more by their beastly 


PART VIL 


The Delegates met for the bargain’d work, 
And like *““Mutes” they sat to strangle 

The Constitution in Parliament ; 

And without was a raving rabblement— 
All ready to cut and mangle. 


The Bill of Reform, it pass’d one house, 
- But was knock’d on the head in the other, 
For the Premier had dared to threaten the Peers, 
And insult the Bishops with jibes and with jeers— 
For his rage he could not smother. 


Then Satan he chuckled, the game went well ; 
But to humble so proud a railer, 

He sent him a posse at dead of night, 

And made him stoop down from his lordly height, 
And cringe to a beggarly tailor. 


Oh ! now was the time for Satan’s own reign, 
With a Ministry all distraction— 

So he setup 4 Brummagem Parliament-- 

And the edict went forth that the Peers’ dissent 
Was “ The Whisper of a faction.” 


Oh ! how Satan rejoiced at the work assign’d ! 

As he enter'd the holy border— 
The Bishops—the Bishops—ah, give them new light!-- 
Soa palace he burned ou the Sabbath night, 

Ere the Bishop could “put itin order.” 


Oh! then it was Fire and Fury and Flame — 
Lighting up the Reformers’ revels ; 

A city was burning and reeking with blood, 

All the Burners dropp'd into the flaming flood, 
Like blacken’d and tortured Devils. 


Satan stood high upon Brandon* Hill, 
With his fiery eyeballs glowing ; 

He bang’d the ground with his swinging tail, 

And the Demons came round him, and cried, All hail! 
See, see, how reform is going! 


Satan he stood in the blazing square,t 
In the midst of conflagration ; 
And gt uted, Reform !—the day’s my own, 
I've Won me On earth another throne— 
And this is my Coronation. 


| Satan he stood by the gallows-tree, 


When the noose was tied to sever 
The living and dead, ’mid the orphans’ groans, 
» He bent down his head to the widows’ moans, 
And shouted, Reform for ever ! 


* The hill commanding the city of Bristol. 
t Queen’s Square, in which the Custom House, Excise, and 
upwards of forty horses were destroyed. 


TALES. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE HERO. 


Oh! the time I have lost in wooing, 
In watching and pursuing, 

Oh! the light that lies, in woman’s eyes, 
Has been my heart's undoing.—Moore. 

I always knew that I was born to beahero! Whe- 
ther my mother actually dreamed, like Cornelius 
Scriblerus’ wife, that she was brought to bed of an 
ink-horn, I cannot say; but certain I am, that the vi- 
sions of her head must have prognosticated my future 
importance. From the happy moment when she 
found ‘* that the girdle of gold was all too short, and 
the gown of green too straight,” she predetermined 
that [ should be a beauty, for she eat blanched al- 
monds all day to make me fair, and hang up a St. 
John before her bed that she might dream of its 
beauty all night. ‘*Where,” says the old saw, 
** where there is a will, there is a way,” and my mo- 
ther carried the day by her’s, for I grew up in beau- 
ty like a young tree, and in strength like the polish- 
ed corners of the temple. My redundant tresses 
disdaining to grow black, brown or fair, glowed 
with the rosy hue of the setting sun, or as novelists 
would say, clustered in carrotty profusion; my nasal 
organ, had, it is true, a vicious propensity to curl up- 
wards, which ill-natured people might call pug, but 
is in fact, piquant and facetious; and if my mouth 
was rather wide, every one confessed that the sense 
which issued from its spacious cavern, fully compen- 
sated for itsample proportions. Every year my bright 
genius and brighter locks grew with my growth, aud 
though I um very anxious to gratify my readers with 
some account of my early days, (like all great cha- 
racters,) my childhood passed with no farther remi- 
niscenses than running away from school in dread 
of a flogging, and a shocking surfeit in consequence 
of over-eating on my birthday. I had scintillated in 
this gross, material world about twenty years, when, 
the idea that I ought to fall in love struck me forei- 
bly one day while settling a roseate curl upon my 
arching brow, and I resolved to commit an affection 


forthwith, while my * eye in a fine frenzy rolling,” 


glanced over every candidate for this honour, among 
my acquaintance. There was a certain something 
within which urged me to elect sweet Ellen Gray, 
the minister’s daughter, for the lady of my love; but 
‘* vaulting ambition” stirred in my breast, and I de- 
termined that Lady Augusta Paget, the high born 
heiress of the Manor, should be the altar whereon 
the first flame of my love-making should be kindled. 


*¢So when I was drest, 
All in my best, 
‘With coat of black and unhintables blue,” 


I started in full assurance of success to woo and win 
the aforesaid damsel, for the wife of Theodosius 
Constantius Octavius Fitz-Fool. 

Pray, reader, did you ever set forth on a sunshiny 
day to pop the awful question of **Miss, will you have 
me?”—did you ever feel certain sea sicky qualms 
when your time was come to do or die?—did you 
ever fancy that your Dulcinea’s eyes were like those 
of little Red Riding Hood’s grandmama, too large to 
be agreeable’—If you have, pity me, for when I was 
actually in presence of Lady Augusta, and really ex- 
eae tothe cannonading of ‘the patrician maiden’s 

aughty eye, my flesh crept into goose quills, my 
heart sunk like Falstaff, plump tothe bottom, and my 
teeth chattered like a chorus of wild huntsmen. She 
was very handsome, this fair Earl’s daughter; tall 
and majestic as a cedar in full leaf, with eyes like an 
unhooded falcon, (they pierced through my very mar- 
row) and a voice so proud and full that it painfully 
recalled sapient Socrates to my remembrance. Her 
port was as regal as that of a lioness, her small feet 
seemed to patter over bended necks—the very jewels 
that bound her hair sparkled disdainfully, and to my 
heated fancy, the rustling of her silken robes seemed 
haughtily todemand my businessthere. Toincrease 
my consternation, she led a surly looking tiger whelp 
by a golden chain, oe seemed cruelly slight) who 
glared on me with red, inhospitable eyes; and to crown 
all, desired her attendants to remain witnesses of my 
tender declaration. Now, my acquaintance with the 
proud Fitz-Geralds, was in consequence of my father 
holding four votes, of which, at one time, the Earl 
was much in need, so he came canvassing to our 
mansion, and left all his dignity behind him, for he 
admired my mother’s cat, kissed herself, and invited 
me to his public days at the Chateau. But alas! an 
Earl in need of votes, and an Earl’s daughter not in 
need of a lover, are very different persons,—no cre 
ditor receiving excuses instead of cash—no friend 
when another is borrowing money, even looked more 
coldly and repulsively than did the coronetted lady 
and her ill-favoured cub to my endearing proposals. 

‘Is this person mad or intoxicated, think you? 
Ma mignoune?” asked she of the Abigail, leaning 
behind her chair. 

‘*Neither, lady, I think—only silly,” replied the 
ill-tempered Grisette. 

**And what would you prescribe for the poor, half 
witted creature, ma bijou?” demanded again the 
peeress. 

‘What say you, dearest lady, to a ducking in the 
lake stream; it might coul the high fever of his 
blood.” 

‘For shame, maiden—would’st thou sully our 
bright waters with so ungainly an inhabitant? St. Ge- 
rald forbid! Hark thee, man—begone, and that spee- 
dily, or Cesar here shall aid thy progress.” She laid 
her hand on the monster’s chain, and 1 having no 
ambition to be instructed by the Roman Emperor’s 
namesake, made small ceremony of scampering down 
the ducal staircase, cursing the whole peerage as I 
went, nor was *‘Richard himself 4 ret until out of 
sight of the vile horsepond which I had so narrowly 
escaped. So ended my veni, vidi, vici expedition to 
Fitz-Gerald’s house, which might be subdivided into 
the three divisions of ‘‘Laughed at, frightened, and 
turned out.” 


Who lost Mark Antony the world?—a woman. 
Who turned our first papa out of Paradise?—a wo- 
man. Who is the beginning, and the end of mis- 
chief, the first and last source of evil?’—why wo- 
man to be sure,—good-for-nothing, monkey ish, mis- 
chievous woman. ‘* That’s another name for false- 
hood, treason, perjury and”——, But that word 
roust not be mentioned to ears polite. 

Unt of sorts with every thing and every body, I 
amused myself with wishing to be Robinson Crusoe, 
St. Kevin, St. Anthony, or any other worshipfal 
woman hater, and longed for some distant shore, 
some solitary cell, where 1 might never hear their 
unmusical clacks again. My vexation preyed on my 
health, and divers spleen blossoms began to rear 
their fiery crest around the base of my nasal promon- 
tory; 80 my tender mama proposed, that to divert 
my melancholy, I should make an excursion to Hast- 
ings for the benefit of sea air and diversion; and ac- 
cordingly, like Sandseer’s monkey, I started to see 
the world, resolved that, though Lord Byron and the 
last of the Stuarts were in love at eight vears old, I 
would not think of it again until I was eighty, So 


man appoints and mischievous woman disappoints. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


“‘ Which hotel shall I drive to, your honour,” que- 
ried the Postboy, ** the Swan or the Priory ” 
‘©The Priory!” Magical sound! Visions of Udol- 
hion mysteries rose rapidly in my mental vision— 
horrid spectres—bloody hands—ghosts thinner than 


fifty weasels—rats and cats bigger than'a hundred 
aldermen—cowled monks, captive damsels, &c. &e. 
$0, to the Priory I was forthwith driven. Here I 
was much disappointed to find a handsome, modern 
house, instead of an ancient ruin;—however, a most 
excellent supper offered substantial consolation, and 
L retired upon the strength of it to a delightful bed, 
wherein I began to indulge speculations of ancient 
randeur, tyranny and distress, until my reverie was 
Froken by a groan—yes, an actual groan—the first of 
a troop ot groanlings, which dismally reverberated 
in my ears. Nerved by the power of my magnani- 
mous spirit, up I jumped aod out I climbed—all was 
dark around—my bones rattled like those of righte- 
ous Job—-still the horrid sounds rang in my ears, 
crying ‘‘sleep no more!” Out I rushed, and groped 
my darksome course to the adjoining chamber. ‘The 
door gave way to my vigorous assault, and in half a 
minute I was more vigorously assaulted myself by 
an infernal gripe on my throat, and a shower of blows 
about my body. Still but half awake, for, gentle 
reader, it was in a dream that the musical quaverings 
of my own nose had darkened my spirit, | roared for 
mercy; my cruel adversary roared ‘* thieves” still 
Jouder, until at last, landlord, waiters, chambermaids 
and boots, came running in alarm, to behold me in 
the gripe of a Turkish old doa, who, having been 
obably dreaming of a haunch of venison, awoke to 
Sots it in style; while I, “pale as my shirt,” which 
was my only garment, in vain attempted to make the 
choleric old brute hear reason or have mercy. At 
last order was restored, and crest fallen, I retired, 
amidst the universal grins of the whole clan, to exe- 
crate snoring old men, as muchas coronetted tigresses 
and their snarling whelps. 

For many days I remained at home to recover my 
bruises of body and mind; but, one very fine morn- 
ing, at last, inveigled me out to reconnoitre the en- 
virons of Hastings. 

The Hastings’ guide gave a promising account of 
walks, drives, &c.—“ The Lover’s Seat,”-—‘* The 
Witch’s Glen,” ‘* The Castle Ruins,” ** The Old 
Rome,” and ‘*Hollingworth Maze.” I began at the 
beginning, for being naturally very milky tempered, 
L had almost forgotten the offences of womankind, 
and began to meditate making some fresh conquests. 
Now, gracious reader, I do not desire to conceal 
aught from thee, and, therefore, I must confess that 
certain indications of symptoms of Philandering had 
once budded between myself and Ellen Gray—the 
Violet of the Vicarage, as there I named her; but, 
though well persuaded that she was deeply enamour- 
ed of my charms, I considered that ‘* the kind who 
would be mated with the lion, must die of love,” and 
so | wrapped my heart in a coat of mail, and sen- 
tenced sweet Elien Gray to let unrequited love ‘‘prey 
on her damask cheek,” nor had I seen her since. 

The morning of my peregrination to the ‘*Lover’s 
Seat,’”’ was more beautiful than language can tell; the 
sea was deeply, darkly, beautifully blue, the ever- 
green trees were fanned by the breezes, and the sun 
shone almost as bright as my ambrosial locks; many 
a gay party were journeying the same route, and 
every laddie had his lassie, excepting only the re- 
doubtable Theodosius Constantius Octavius Fitz- 
Fool, 

One party I noticed particularly, because they par- 
ticularly noticed me; at least one of them—-a bright 
eyed, laughing Hebe, all smiles and good temper, 
who took my heart captive by her contrast to the 
vixen lady of the tiger and horse-pond. 

Of all devilish crow’s nests, the Lover’s Seat is the 
worst--perched upon the summit of aledge of rocks, 
so steep as to turn one’s head only to look down, and 
only to be gained through the access of a single 

lank, thrown across a worse than Alpine ravine, 
Cecaas which the sea roared and dashed, as if howl- 
ing for prey. Tradition tells a tale of love and wo, 

connected with this savage spot; but, however true 
or faise it may be, I had no desire to increase, the 

lace’s interest by scattering my bones upon the 
rowning rocks: so, wisely avoiding all danger, I 
perched myself upon a sunry primrose bank above, 
and resolved to be found in an elegant attitude by my 
laughing Dulcinea’s party, when they should come 
up. Stretching out my graceful limbs, and uncover- 
ing my sunny locks, I began to chant some original 
stanzas of my own, to the tune of Merrily, oh! 
When I was a baby, so rosy and shining, 

I enchanted each heart with my musical whining ; 
And, as 1 now learn, was evermore pining, 

Like an infant of grace, to be always a dining! 

Cryingly, oh, oh!—Cryingly, oh! 
When I was a frolicksome bit of a boy, 
I passed all my time in laughing and joy, 
Ere the fair ones began my fond heart to decoy, 
Or mix its pure gold with their shrewish alloy. 
Flyingly, oh, oh!—Flyingly, oh! 
But since | have sprang up to manhood’s estate, 
How deplorably altered, alas! is my fate! 
In courting the ladies, both little and great, 
I spend all my days, and yet can’t get a mate! 
Sighingly, oh, oh!—Sighingly, oh! 
A loud tittering near me announced that I was not 
<¢ wasting my sweet breath on the desert air,” and 7 
soon recognised theaforesaid party. My fair incog- 
nito evidently laboured to draw my attention, and at 
last, watching the absence of the gentlemen who 


were with her, sprang lightly as a mountain goat 
down the horrid declivity to the seat, and signed for 


me to follow her. 


Here was a shocking dilemma; could J—/’enfant. 
chere des dames—could I, the gallant and gay, de- 
cline such an invitation? Yet, to cross that tottering 
plank, alas! my spirit was willing, but my flesh was 
weak. With slow and shuddering steps, at last I 
crossed the Rubicon, and, impelled equally by gid- 
diness and love, fell at my inamorata’s feet. 

‘‘ Pray rise up, Sir,” said she, in a tone smother- 
ed by either agitation or laughter; ** if your noble 
countenance does not belie your manly spirit, you 
will not refuse to aid a distressed and persecuted 
maiden.” 

‘‘Command me, oh! fairest of creatures!” re- 
sponded I, ** command the services of the humblest 
of your slaves,” 

‘* We are observed, I fear,” continued she, ‘‘ and 
those who accompany me are so blood-thirsty and 
vindictive, that your life would be immediately sa- 
crificed, did they suspect” 
‘*Oh! then, pray go at once, my adored!” ejacu- 
culated 1, suiting the action to the word, by gently 
pushing her; ‘‘ pray, pray go—don’t stop; think of 
the danger; pray go—I beseech you, go!” 

‘*T am going,” said she, turning away her head, 
and shaking, as I supposed, with fear; ** I am going; 
here, be valiant and prosper—be constant and victo- 
rious. Adieu, mon preux chevalier!” 

She dropped a paper at my feet, and darted away; 
but, oh misery! in the rapidity of her alarm, she 
struck away the wretched plank with her foot, and 
left me without a chance of regaining terra firma, 
planted like the skeleton of a pirate on that melan- 
choly rock, with heaven above, the sea beneath, and 
myself in medias res, like the coffin of Mahomet.— 
Gentle reader, hast thou a heart for pity framed? 
oh! then pity me! thus Jeft ‘*alone in my glory,” 
with a sharp air blowing off the sea, an empty and fa- 
mished stomach, and surrounded by a flock of 
screeching sea mews, who seemed even hungrier 
than myself. The note dropped by my unlucky in- 
cognito, appointed me to meet her that evening in 
the castle ruins, and this crowned my misery, for 
evening was already come, and I seemed a fixture 
for the night: at last, my yells brought two preven- 
tive men to my aid, who, with more Jaughter than 
was agreeable, managed to extricate me from my 
perilous perch, and | hastened home half dead with 
hunger, screaming, and cold. Next morning, while 
I was mournfully meditating how to account for my 
apparent want of gallantry to my Hebe, a person 
was shown up to speak with me, who announced her- 
self the attendant of my fair incognita, whose name 
she informed me was Cherubina Seraphina Angeli- 
na Lovely. The old hag listened attentively to my 
narration, which I backed by a very liberal douceur, 
and then arranged with her to come that evening, 
and make my excuses in propria persone to the 
damsel herself. 

‘*She’s mighty fond of you, Sir,” said she, ** and 
no wonder, for you are a proper man.” 

Another guinea glided out of my pocket at this 
compliment. 

‘* She’s the sweetest lady in the world, Sir, is my 
young Missis, and has the blunt too I warrant ye.” 

Another guinea went the same road. 

‘‘Lord Sir, your’e too good; well, come this 
oremees you know the white cottage on the hill 
side.” 

Next Lord Pelham’s grounds, is it?” queried I. 

‘* Yes, the same,” replied the duenna, ** but mind 
your road, for Lord Pelham has spring guns set.” 
This was not pleasant news to meat all, but I knew 
that the brave alone deserve, aye, or win the fair; so 
I smothered my alarm, and resolved to go while 
there was still light enough to guide me clear of the 
spring guns. 


sober, serious countenance; and dressed like a Squire 
of high degree, I started, on amorous thoughts in- 
tent, and wended my way to the white cottage on the 
hil] side. Safely arrived, I ensconsed myselt behind 
a pretty arbour for various reasons. 1 did not de- 
sire my mistress to suspect why i was earlier than 
the appointment; but more especially | was appre- 
hensive of being seen by any grim relation, who cer- 
tainly carried as much peril in their canes as twenty 
ladies in their eyes; so thinking diseretion the better 
part of valour, I hid myself out of harm’s way. Soon 
my solitude was broken by the sound of voices, and 
two ladies entered the arbour, and sat down, laugh- 
ing immoderately. 


** And what in the name of fun do you intend to 
do with this gallant Don Juan, Louisa?”’ began one. 

Amuse myself sans doute,” replied the other, in 
whom I discovered my fair and false Cherubina, &c. 

** For shame!” said the other, ‘* are you not afraid 
he will hang himself in despair?” | 

‘*¢ Truly 1 am more afraid 1 should hang myself for 
ennui in this melancholy place, without him to amuse 
me,” was the hard hearted Gorgon’s reply. 

“ hast on earth did you first meet with this rare 
avis! 


‘* Oh! he lives not far from us at home,” replied 


-| the she-devil; ‘‘he is a noted fool, and fancies every 


creatare in love with his flaming head. 1 recognised 
him for Soft Simon (so we call him) at a glance, and 
determined to have some laughter at his expense.” 

** But how will you get eid of him at last,” con- 
tinued the other hard hearted vixen, laughing immo- 
derately. ° 


*¢ Oh! that is the very cream of my plot,” answer- 
ed the traitress, *‘ he is a worse coward than Falstaff, 
and quite as much a braggart;—when our tender in- 


} terview to-night is at the crisis, I intend George to 


Evening came with her mantle of gray, and her. 


rush in with a tremendous shout, and frighten the 
poor creature to death.” 


‘**Oh! shame, Louisa—what harm has he done to 
deserve such harsh treatment.” 

‘Yes, such boasting, vainglorious coxcombs de- 
serve any severity from our sex, for their constant 
aim is to degrade our character,” said the ugly shrew 
—‘* but hark, here comes George, we will hide him 
behind the arbor that he may enjoy the game.” 

** May I be hanged if you do,” thought I, and off I 
started to get clear of the cursed garden, arbor and 
she devils, at once, but unhappily for me in my con- 
sternation, I forgot the horrid spring guns on Lord 
Pelham’s grounds, and leaping the wall to expedite 
my escape, jumped down upon the spring—off went 
the gun with a tremendous report, I Jet myself down 
for dead and groaned horridly; the women scream- 
ed, the dogs barked, the men ran to the spot, my 
senses reeled with terror, and | swooned away as 
dead as mutton. 

Never shall I forget my first sensations on recover- 
ing. 1 was laying ona soft, warm bed, with snow 
white curtains draped around,—at a little distance I 
beheld a lovely figure seated reading, and I thought 
that I knew those bright, fair locks, which fell in na- 
tural elegance over her graceful throat;—I believed 
myself dead and in heaven, along with Ellen Gray. 
Nor was I mistaken in the identity of the sylph-like 
form I beheld,—but unhappily I was still on earth, 
and also grievously wounded in the leg. She rose 
and came near me with a smile,—oh! for such ano- 
ther sunbeam to cheer me,—and gently asked me 
how I felt. I could not answer at once,—I was re- 
volving in my altered mind what a confounded goose 
I had been, for the sight of her sweet face recalled 
happy days, and I tried to take her hand,—but she 
sottly withdrew it—**I will call my husband,” said 
she-—** he will rejoice that you are better.” 

Her husband!—oh! all ye gods at once what a 
knock-me-down blow;—yes, she was married, and 
her husband was curate of Ore Church, about a mile 
trom Hastings, He had known me, for he was pre- 
sent at my accident, and had me conveyed to his 
house and nursed till I was well. But one wound 
could not be cured—the remembrance that my folly 
and baseness had lost me the only woman who ever 
really cared for me,—so I arose trom my bed a sad~ 
der and a wiser man, and schooled by’ adversity, ab- 
jured for evermore all desire to be a Hero. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
PHRENOLOGY., 


“To catch the passing fancy as it flies.” 


**What do you think of the Professor’s last lecture 
on Phrenology’” asked a very lovely bas bleu of me 
the other evening at Mrs, W——s conversazione in 
Chesnut street. 

**]—1 dont think about it at all,” responded I, for 
in reality 1 was admiring her sparkling eyes, whose 
cerulean tint outvied her stockings. 

**Dont think about it!” exclaimed my fair question 
er in a tone of exaggerated horror—“can it be possi- 
ble that you dont believe in Phrenology ?” 

Now it was absolutely de facto that I had never 
heard its cramp, break-jaw name before, but I soon 
perceived that 1 should be an undone man if I owned 
to such atrocious ignorance; so like a skilful general, 
I attempted to manceuvre to conceal the weakness of 
my forces. 

**Not believe in it!—there is but one thing in this 
world I am more devoutly convinced of.” 

“And what may that be??? demanded la jeune 
savante, bridling in defence of her favourite science. 

My answer was conveyed in a whisper, but it 
brought a blush into her cheek that might have 
shamed the orient morn, and slightly pouted the 
prettiest lips in the world. Oh! there is nothing in 
life more attractive to me than a Philadelphia belle 
of the cognoscenti class—there is something so per- 
suasively pretty in their way of begging the question 
in argument—so much naivete in the enforeement of 
their own opinions--so much woman in their plan of 

“Though convinced against their will, 
Maintaining their own opinion still.” 

I have heard the ‘‘fair girls of Philadelphia” toast- 
ed in St. James street, London,--extolled in the 
Opera Coniique of Paris, and bearing off the bell 
even in that centre of attraction and grace, that em- 
poriom of bright eyes and tiny feet, Madrid of Spain. 

I came hither to see them, and judge of their pow- 
er to attract me, since I have actually began the study 
of Phrenology in order to please one of the fairest 
that ever footed it down Chesnut street. 

And what now do I think of Phrenology? 

Why, I think it a very awkward thing to confess 
any knowledge of—for as surely as you do, will you 
be opened on with the eager cry of *‘Oh! tell me 
what I’ve got” —‘*Oh! pray tell me what lam”—*‘Do 
now say whatI shall have happen to me;” and as 
every creature owns only to the intellectual and 
praiseworthy qualities, you run a fair chance of be- 
ing noted a snarling Diogenes, should you presume 
to hint at any others, and are lucky if you escape a 
recommendation to avoid society and vegetate hence- 
forth in your tub. 

But this is an opinion only of its consequences, 
not of the individual science itself. Much has been 
very wisely argued proand con about it, yet I cannot 
but think the system bears a great probability on its 
face. The seat of thought has been generally allow- 
ed to be the brain, though some Philosophers have 
assigned it to the heart, others (German I think) trans- 


lanted it to the stomach; and that the brain should 
be enlarged in proportion to the different degrees of 


| 


sense it eontains, seems but likely; the local positions 
of the several organs has been ascertained by repeat- 
ed experiment and successful experience. Mr. 
Spurzheim remarked that an elevation of the cranium 
on the upper part of the head, was generally observ- 
ed in religious persons, and it is most certain that all 
painters, ancient and modern, have agreed in repre- 


“senting the Messiah witha head soformed. The organ 


of Destructiveness, or murder, was extremely promi- 
nent in Thurtell the murderer of Weare—in Cor 
diere, who assassinated Mary Martin; and, as his 
historians tell us, in Napoleon Bonaparte, whose re- 
lentless ambition waded to its end through seas of 
human blood. It might also be advanced, in addition 
to many other corroborations of this organ, that 
Washington, the mild, benevolent, merciful Wash- 
ington, is reported to have been wholly divested of 
any elevation on the cranium in the assigned seat of 
Destructiveness. Newton, Galileo, and Locke, pos- 
sessed the organs of Causalty and Individuality in a 
great degree: that of wit was powerfully developed 
in Sterne and George Colman; while Handel, Pagani- 
ni, and the Infant Lyra, displayed ‘Time and ‘Tune to 
an excess approaching deformity. Altogether, I take 
Phrenology to be a valuable and interesting addition 
to general science; nor can | perceive the rationality 
of the objections brought against it by many learned 
divines, On account of its etundency to Fatalism.— 
Education and habit make our characters in great 
measure what they are; and if the qualities of mind 
and disposition might be judged from their indica- 
tions on a child’s head, it would be useful in teaching 
us to guard against the bad, and encourage the good. 
Nor, if a low and depraved bringing up—a familiar~ 
ity with vice, and habits of violence and brutality, 
have enlarged the organ of Destructiveness in ratio 
to the ruffian cruelty of the heart, do I see why a fair 
inference should be drawn that that man was born 
with such feelings, and fated to do murder. Nor, 
on the other hand, if a virtuous education and good 
example, have formed the mind of a girl to gentle- 
ness and piety, and the organs of Benevolence and 
Veneration be consequently developed, is it fair to 
pronounce her born one of the elect, and predestined 
to be hely and good. 

** Now do,” (I can fancy I hear some say,) ** now 
do quit this tedious preamble, and tell us where we 
may hear our own characters mirrored in our busi- 
ness.” It is one thing to question—another to an- 
swer, and veritably I know no one here who will take 


phrenological tests, unless it be “ our noble selyes;”? 


but, were you in London, I would recommend you to 
Mr. de Ville, an ornamental lamp maker in the 
Strand, who is a first rate amateur of the science, and 
a very clever fellow inhis way. Lremember hearing 
a fair friend of mine recount her interview with hina 
when she went to behold her natural self in the glass 
of phrenology, and having it in black and white, not 


Sstraightway forgot what manner of eharacter she 
was. 


**Is Mr. de Ville within?” 

*¢ Valk in, ladies, lam Mr. de Wreal.” 

_ “Oh, Mr. de Ville,” began the consultee, unty- 
ing her bonnet strings, ‘*1 want you to feel my 
head.” 

“ Sartainly Marm, it will be von great plaisir for 
me, assaye= vous un petit moment, dere is gentil- 
mans in my room.” 

_In a few minutes the Oracle returned, and placing 
his steel instrument within the curls of the lady’s 
hair, began to give a very lucid explanation of her 
character. 

‘Ah, ha! vous etes bien aimable—you very good.” 

**How strange he should know that,” said the 
dame. | 

** You,” continued the diviner, glancing at her 
wedding ring, and forming some rapid conclusions 
from the straightness of the gown of green, “ you are 
very fond of childrena—you are une epouse tres af- 


Jectionee.” 


“* Wonderful! he must be a magician.” 

‘*You are von very clever lady,”’ continued he, 
observing that the baits were swallowed unhesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘tres sensible—you have de grand talens, 
very great talents.” 


** Astonishing!” echoed the fair votaress, ** Mr. 


de Ville, please to let me have the east—it is accu- | 
rately true; and send me that bronze and gold read- | 


ing lamp, and those or-molu candlesticks, ” 

t is evident Mr. de Ville was a disciple of Pere 
Adam; and his knowledge of phrenology sold him 
two expensive lamps, and sent home the fair inquirer 
perfectly well satisfied with herself. So much for 
phrenology. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE PARISIAN NEWSPAPER PRESS.* 


Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus importi: si non, his utere mecum.” 
Horace Eptev. 


The English, in general, have a very incorrect 
idea of the Parisian press, of its influence, and of the 


character of its editors; and I have often heard very ~ 


able politicians speak of some Parisian journal in a 
manner s0 contrary to its real merit, that I conceive 
it to be very essential to truth to expose the system 
of the Parisian press; speaking impartially, avoiding 
exaggeration, and refraining from personalities as 
much as possible. But if my just eriticism, instead 
of being useful to their future conduct, should excite 
in them the spirit of revenge, 1 advise them to be- 
ware, lest, to defend truth, I should be obliged to 


reveal secrets which are buried in the bottom of my ~ 


heart, and which will there remain until my honour 
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is compromised by their concealment; then they will 
know, but too late— 

« Quod nos tela etiam, ferrumque haud debile dextra 

Spargimus, et nostro sevuitur de vulyere sanguis.”’ 

Virait ANeID. 

I shall divide the Parisian daily journals into four 
classes—the Slave Ministerials, the Occasional Mi- 
nisterials, the Slave Opposition, the Occasional Op- 
yosition. ‘he Legitimist, the Bonapartst, and the 

publican journals, are comprised in the class of 
the slave Opposition. The independent portion of 
the press will occupy but little space 1m this article. 

The morning papers are—The Moniteur Univer- 
sel, The Journal des Debats, I he Constitutionnel, 

The Nationel, ‘he Temps, The Journal du Com- 
merce, The Nouveau Journal de Paris, Phe Globe, 
The Quotidienne, The Courrier F rancais, The Tri- 
bune, The Echo de Paris, and Galignani’s Messen- 
r. 
onthe evening papers are—The Gazette de France, 
The Messager des Chambres, The Revolution, The 
Courier d’Europe, and The Stenographe. ; 

The small theatrical journals, such as the Figaro, 
&c. form no part of the present subject. / 

The Moniteur Universel is the French official 
journal; it is printed by the government, and, of 
course, its composition 1s most insipid, and insigni- 
ficant. ‘This paper was established after the first re- 
volution of France, and has since served, without 
exception, all the rulers of theFrench dominions. 
M. Sauvo is its acknowledged nominal editor; 
but its real editor is always the first secretary of 
the minister of the interior. The columns of 
this paper are open to all the paid defenders of the 
reigning administration; and at present, M. Barthe, 
the minister of justice, often inserts in it long elabo- 
rate articles in favour of his colleagues. Facts have 
been so repeatedly misrepresented in this journal, 
that itis fallen into the greatest discredit; and for 
this reason is styled by the public, instead of Le Mo- 
niteur Universel, Le Menteur Universel. 

The Journal des Debats is ove of the best written 
and best arranged Journals of Paris. Its political 

rinciples are purely aristocratical; and its editors 
eve always been of the Bourbon party, and sham 
constitutionalists. When Pélignac came into ad- 
ministration, Bertin de Veaux, its principal editor, 
became all of a sudden of the opposition, and 
concurred with the other journals in overthrowing 
the prince’s power. But when the fatal ordinances 
of Charles X. appeared, the Journal des Debats 
would not sign with the other journals the protesta- 
tion ot illegality; and having made its submission to 
Peyronnet, obtained the license to continue its pub- 
lication. After the expulsion of the elder branch of 
the Bourbons, this paper became the champion of 
the family of Orleans, and has done, and still does, 
all in its power to render Louis Philippe as little 
democratical as it is possible. ‘The most renowned 
members of the juste milieu fill the columns of this 
journal with their lucubrations; and one may easily 
perceive those that belong to Guizot and Dupin, and 
those that have been written by Sebastiani Thiers, 
Villemain, and other partizans of Perier. I must, 
however, say, that the Journal des Debats gives of- 
ten the best foreign information; that morals, deco- 
rum, and delicacy are always observed; and that an 
article of this paper will produce a greater sensation 
on the public than articles of any other journal of 
Paris. 

The Constitutionnel, which has long been, and is 
still considered by many foreigners the political arm 
of the French press, has at present very little influ- 
ence on the enlightened portion of the French nation. 
It owes its celebrity and circulation to its early ap- 
pearance as an Opposition paper soon after the restor- 
ation of the Bourbons, and to the gorgeous title of 
Constitutionnel. Its object is rather a commercial 
than a political one; for itis the property of a few 
individuals, the greater part of whom have no other 
interest at heart than to get money. This is the rea- 
son why the Constitutionnel has not fixed principles, 
and is sometimes ultra-ministerial, and at other times 
as much the reverse; for whenever one of the pro- 
prietors has been denied a favour, or a sinecure, by 
4 minister, for any of his proteges, it is to be expect- 
ed that a rude attack will be made against the ad- 
ministration; but it will cease the day the demanded 
favour has been granted. This stratagem is so well 
known in Paris, that when such a change takes place, 
it isacommon saying—** Le Constitutionnel est fa- 
che; on lui a refuse quelque chose.” I must how- 
ever add, that among the fifteen share-holders of this 
paper, there are two honest and truly independent 
writers, who for a very long time have not partici- 
pated in its management; and one of them has also 
attacked the professed principle’ of the Constitution- 
nel, addressing letters to the National and other jour- 
nals, to acquaint the public of his being quite a stran- 
ger to the system of politics adopted by his co-pro- 
prietors. By so doing he obtained a sensible ameli- 
oration in the political editorship of the Constitution- 
nel, and has been appointed chief conductor of it 
about a month ago. Every one is therefore now 
ruore satisfied with its articles. As for foreign news, 
this paper contains good interest; but not seldom its 
accounts are much exaggerated, and sometimes offi- 
cially contradicted. 

The Courrier Francais, established in 1818, has 
distinguished itself by its constant opposition to all 
the administrations of the restoration, and by its re- 
peated attacks against the despostism of the mock 
constitutional power of the Bourbons. Often its edi- 
tors incurred the severity of the king’s attorney - 
general, and of the judges, literally at the disposi- 


tion of the goverament; and twice not only its editors 
were prosecuted, tried, and condemned to fine and 
imprisonment, but the publication itself, by an ex- 
traordinary interpretation of the constitution, was 
suppressed for two months, 

However, on its re-appearance, the Courier Fran- 
cais recommenced with increased force its opposi= 
tion, and soon became very popular all over France. 
The eloquent Foy, Benjamin Constant, Girardin, 
Lamarque, De Tracy, and the most celebrated mem- 
bers of the opposition, in order to remunerate the 
zeal and perseverance of this journal, filled its co- 
lumns with their articles, and from this epoch its in- 
fluence and circulation increased with astonishing 
progress, 

Notwithstanding the powerful aid of so many lite- 
rary and political contributors, one of the editors, in 
order to maintain the independence of the Courier 
Francais, and pay the continental fines which were 
imposed month after month by the corrupted judges, 
sacrificed his entire fortune, and for several years 
was reduced to subsist upon the emoluments derived 
from his employmentas editor. Although Richelieu, 
Decazes, Villele, Martignac, and Polignac, did al- 
ways all in their power, first to rain the Courier 
Francais, and afterwards to bribe its editors, their 
intrigues had no success; and to the last day of 
the restoration, this journal lost no opportunity of ex- 
posing any fault of the government, or of censuring 
the least act of arbitrary power; and as often these 
attacks were corroborated by facts, they excited pub- 
lic indignation, and prepared the struggle of the late 
revolution of 1830. During, and after this epoch, 

the editors of the Courier Francais have constantly 

distinguished themselves for their personal courage, 

their independence, and their active co-operation in 

restoring order and tranquility. 

Under Louis Philippe, they have kept themselves 

at a dignified distance from the Palais Royal, and 

thus have avoided to fall in the snares of the court, 

and have been forgotten by their ancient friends in 

the distribution of places and honours. 

From what I have just mentioned, it may be easily 

perceived that the Courier Francais is one of the best 

Opposition papers of Paris; but it must be allowed, 

that sometimes its opposition is too violent, and that 

personal animosity often occasions some ungenerous 

attack against the government, and consequently, an 

indirect appeal to the modility of the lower classes, 

encouraging them to use their numerical wisdom and 

preponderance. However, when in any popular 

movements the general welfare of the nation is at 

stake, the Courier Francais, fully aware of its influ- 

ence on the minds of the people, always enforces or- 

der and forbearance, and certainly more than once 

the government have felt the benefit of it. 

As for its principles, no one can exactly say to 
whose party the Courier Francais belongs; but it is 
certainly liberal, and much inclined to Bonapartism, 

with republican institutions. 

The National owes its origin to a dissident mem- 

ber of the Constitutionnel, the present much renown- 

ed M. Thiers, the champion of Casimir Periers This 
historiographer having been humiliated in his pride 

by the refusal of his co-proprietors to allow him to 
become one of the chief conductors, gave up his 
share, and established the National in opposition to 
the Constitutionnel. This paper, in the beginning 
of its opposition, published some very strong articles 
against the administration of Polignae; its editor was 
tried and condemned, and, it must be said, the pro- 
phecy which it contained with regard to the eldest 

branch of Bourbon, was fully accomplished by the 
ordinances of Charles X, and by the late revolution, 

during which the National gave proofs of courage 
and character. But on the 29th of July, while all 

the walls of Paris were covered with placards—‘*No 
more Bourbons,”—M, Thiers, who had kad an in- 
terview with the Duke of Orleans and with M. La- 
fitte, published a small paper in favour of the present 
King of France, representing him as a revolutionary: 
general, and as a great friend of the national inde- 


Thousands of these papers were given in the Fau- 
bourgs, and thus the multitude began to think and 
speak of the Duke of Orleans, and then the members 
of the Provisional Government prevailed on Lafay- 
ette, and Louis Philippe was proclaimed ‘the Pro- 
visional Lieutenant General of France!” About this 
important affair strange rumours were spread; some 
said that M. Thiers received for his service a very 
great sum of money; others insisted that he did it 
only because the Duke of Orleans had been generous 
to him during the restoration; certain it is, that as 
soon as Louis Philippe was elected King of the 
French, this journalist became a counsellor of state, 
had all the places he demanded, and is now consid- 
ered as the favourite of the reigning dynasty; and 
what is truly extraordinary, since M. Lafitte has lost 
his influence at court, M. Thiers, who owes all he 
possesses to the ex-banker’s generosity and friend- 
ship, has forgotten the past, and is become one of 
his opponents. For what regards the National, the 
ancient colleagues of Thiers would not change their 
principles, and are still working hard in opposition 
to the system of the administration of Perier; but 
their opposition is often too virulent, and their attacks 
are sometimes very unconstitutional. Nevertheless, 
the National is a well conducted paper, its principles 
are truly based on the honour, independence, and 
freedom of France, and its influence is very great 
with the enlightened portion of the nation, and par- 
ticularly with all classes of students in France. 

The Temps is a journal of the fashionable world, 


and consequently has no fixed principles of its own. 


pendence and of the freedom of the French nation, 


It was established about three years ago, under the 
auspices, and with the funds of seventy-one opposi- 
tion members of the Chamber of Deputies, of whom 
several filled itscolumns with their articles. The 
editor is well known all over France for his cunning 
and abilities in similar enterprises, and is a man per- 
fectly fit to direct the material part of a journal. His 
private character is not highly honourable, and his 
conduct in former political and commercial transac- 
tions has incurred the just reproaches of all those who 
know him. For under the administration of Mon- 
sieur de Villele, being the editor of the Tadlettes 
Universelles, without the permission of the proprie- 
tors, he sold them to government, and left Parisina 
great hurry, to escape from the prosecution of those 
who had been defrauded by such a scandalous trans- 
action. However, with regard to the present pub- 
lication, he seems to meet with the approbation of 
his constituents, and the circulation of the Temps in- 
creases. At the epoch of the late French revolution, 
the editor of this paper gave undeniable proofs of 
his personal courage, opposed himself most bravely 
to the brutal force of the gendarmes, who went, by 
the order of Maugin, to seize and destroy his print- 
ing office. He succeeded in concealing some press- 
es, and during the three glorious days was very active 
in publishing, and circulating among the people and 

the army, articles fit to excite great courage in the 
former, and desertion inthe latter. It must be allow- 
ed that he strongly contributed to promote the suc- 
cess of the insurrection, and the triumph of the pop- 
ular party. When the new government of Louis 
Philippe was established, the ‘'emps by degrees be- 
came the partisan of the juste milieu, and the cham- 

pion of the Guizottine administration. At the resig- 

uation of Lafitteand Merilhou, Casimir Perier, the 

intimate friend of Guizot and Dupin, was chosen to 

succeed the former, and it may be said, that he be- 

came the seven ministers of France, as his colleagues 

are bound to his tyrannical controul. Since Perier 

reigns over Louis Philippe and his subjects,+ the 

Temps militates in his favour; but now and then Se- 

bastiani is rudely attacked, and his expulsion is 

strongly recommended. This must be attributed to 

the private animosity of a writer to whom Sebastiani 

has not granted a demanded consulship. This jour- 

nal exercises no great influence on the public in gen- 

eral; but its articles have much power over the prin- 

cipal agents of the administration, and are not dis- 

guised by those friends of the new king.—Klaproth, 

the well known master of several unknown tongues, 

is the conductor of the foreign department of the 

Temps. 

The Journal du Commerce was chiefly established 
for the amelioration and welfare of commerce, and 
the best French economists eontributed to its publi- 
cation. Fora very long time it has been of great 
service to commercial men. Politics were not the 
main object of this publication; but no subject of im- 
portance on this point was ever neglected. Since 
the Revolution of 1830, the editors of this journal 
have shown great personal independence; for they 
have neither demanded nor obtained any favour, or 
places. Very little of.all that has been done by the 
different administrations of Louis Phillippe has been 
approved by the Journal du Commeree; it is for the 
movement party, and strongly co-operates in for- 
warding the popular interests. Such is the present 
manner which the editors have adopted in attacking 
all the past end present ministers, that their journal 
has never been compromised, and it is, perhaps, the 
only opposition paper which, since the revolution, 
has not been prosecuted by the king’s attorney-gene- 
ral. 

The Vouveau Journal de Paris is the most scan- 
dalous ministerial paper of Paris, and it is truly de- 
spicable. Voltaire was very right in saying, ‘*Il y 
a une certaine fatalite attachee a certains noms.” 
For the old Journal de Paris, by selling its indepen- 
dence and its opinions to M. D. Villele, disgraced 
all those who had any thing to do with its publica- 
tion; and the Nouveau Journal de Paris has done 
still worse; for after having been for some time one 
of the warmest defenders of popular rights and na- 
tional independence, it has sold itself to Cassimir 
Perier, and to the nabobs of Louis Phillippe. Such 
is the submission of this paper, that not one article, 
nay, not one word, can be inserted in its columns 
unless it has been approved of both by the secretary 
of Perier, and by the appointed censors of Louis 
Phillippe. .46 uno disce omnes. The Journal de 
Paris has fallen into such contempt, that although it 
is despatched gratis to several places, no one takes 
the pains to peruse it; but all the public authorities 
dependent on the ministers, have been, and are 
obliged to take in this paper for the welfare and con- 
version of their subalterns. 

The Quotidienne is a true jesuitico-aristocratical 
journal, but it often combats under the standard of 
Bonapartism and Republicanism, for the purpose of 
embarrassing and overthrowing if possible, the pre- 
sent state of things in France. Its influence is im- 
mense in the south and west provinces, and particu- 
larly with the nobility, the clergy, and all the parti- 
zans of absolute monarchy. The Quotidienne is con- 
ducted with the greatest ability, and some of its arti- 
cles written against the existing government, are 
very interesting, and standing on facts and logical 
principles, produce a great sensation on the public in 
general. It is for this reason that all the ministers 
who have been in power since the revolution of July, 
have been very sanguine in prosecuting the Quotidi- 
enne, whose editor, M. de Brian, has. repeatedly 
been tried, and condemned to imprisonment and fine, 


But neither the assiduities of the attorney-general, 
nor the severities of the jury, have yet deterred the 
editor from persevering to attack the dynasty of Or- 
eans, and all the consequences of the revolution, 
It is very remarkable that, notwithstanding this pa- 
per is of the most daring opposition, it often con- 
tains, before any ministerial journal does, very im- 
portant and interesting information, which can only 
be known to persons who approach the king, and 
must be in the most intimate acquaintance of the 
ministers, ‘Ihis seems to me to be a convincing 
proof that some of the faithful servants of Louis 
Philippe are still inclined seryire Deo et Mammone. 

The Tribune is a journal which forwards more 
than any other Parisian paper the movement party 
and the republican system. Its writers and editors 
are almost all young men belonging to the secret 
societies of France. M. Marrast, one of them, took 
a very active part in the late revolution, and is one 
| ofthe most violent members of the society of the 
| Amis du Peuple, and makes in this journala con- 
| tinual personal war on Cassimir Perier and all the 
champions of the juste milieu. His historical nar- 
ration of the three glorious days of July has produc- 
ed a great sensation on the public, and has exposed 
ina clear light the duplicity and cunningness of 
many mock patriots, especially of Cassimir Perier, 
It is to be remarked, that what he has advanced has 
never been contradicted, either directly or indirect- 
ly, by the partizans of Perier. The Tribune is much 
esteemed by all the students of France, and exer- 
cises a very great influence on the lower classes of 
the population of Paris. ‘* The patriot king,” and 
his most intimate friends, are often personally at- 
tacked in this paper, and by written documents and 
historical facts, they are exposed as opposed to the 
principles of the present state of things. tis on these 
grounds that the Tribune has been twenty-eight 
times seized, and its editors brought before the Jury. 
But notwithstanding all the endeavors of the king’s 
attorney general in all the tyrannical trials, they 
have only ¢wice been found guilty of libel. There 
is no rumor circulated either on the exchange, or in 
the public, which can injure the dynasty of Orleans 
or the ministry, that is not inserted ‘directly in the 
columns of this journal, and soon known to all the 
lower classes of Paris. 

The Globe was founded about ten years ago by M. 
Dubois, a very cleverand very studious gentleman, 
and for 2 long time has been the best French scien- 
tific, philosophical, and literary journal. All the 
persons who supported his management were well 
known for their liberal principles, and the learned 
public perused their publication with great interest 
and profit. In 1830, under the impolitie administra- 
tion of Polignac, the Globe became a political paper; 
and in its first number it contained an article so 
hostile, and so historically true against the Bourbons, 
that it was immediately seized, and itsauthor and 
editor M. Dubois, was tried and condemned. 
When the revolution of July arrived, M. Dubois was 
still confined. For the first three months after the new 
era of France, the Globe continued in its system 
of opposition, and always defended the’ sovereign- 
ty of the people. But towards the end of 1830, 
this paper became the journal of the well known 
religion of Saint Simon, and since that period it has 
been entirely devoted to promote and defend this 
new sect. It must be allowed that some members 
of this incomprehensible doctrine are men of great 
abilities, and very eloquent; but, in spite of their 
endeavours, in July last, the namber of their con- 
gregation had not yet amounted to a hundred. The 
Globe, therefore, having become the property of a 
sect, does not belong to the public press, and has no 
influence on the people. Whenever, out of curiosi- 
ty, any person takes the pains to peruse this publica- 
tion, disgust, generaliy, or a stronger sensation, is 
the consequence. 

I have always thought the writers of the Globe as 
persons who are deranged; and I have formed this 
Opinion, lest | should be obliged to think that they 
are impostors and rogues. 

The Echo de Paris isa mere recapitulation of ail 
the Parisian morning journals, and it is published 
every day at eleven o’clock; but as nobody is influ- 
enced directly by the Echo de Paris, I think I have 
already spoken enough of it. 

Galignani’s Messenger is an English and French 
melange. Itcontains political articles extracted from 
the English and French journals, but with so Jittle 
care and skill, that it is truly astonishing to see that it 
still has a great circulation. A good English paper, 
in my opinion, could not fail to repay an intelligent 
speculator. 


The Messager des Chamdres, is an evening jour- 
nal, and owes its origin to the administration of Mar- 
tignac, for it was established to defend its system. — 
When its patrons were expelled from the ministry 
by Polignac, the Messager attacked continually, and 
strongly, the new administration; and with the revo- 
lution of July it became again ministerial, and has 
been ever since the most servile defender of the sys- 
tem of Perier and Guizot. 

_ The Gazette de France is the best conducted eve- 
ning paper, and may be considered as the greatest 
enemy of the dynasty of Orleans, and of the revolu- 
tion of July, for its attacks are constitutional, ant 
founded on the faults of the present government. Its 
circulation is immense throughout France and the 
continent, and its principles are in favour of legiti- 
macy. The principal writers of the Gazette de 
France are not, as one would think, illiberal; but they 
defend, to gain money, any systera; and when they 


and is still to be confined for more than another year. 


meet any writer of the National or of the Tribune, 
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nai has no mercy for the existing government of 


“The New York Whig is no longer published as a 
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they do not deny that they defend a bad cause, and | 
against their own conscience. ‘ 

The Stenographe has been lately established by 
some young reporters of the morning journals; it is 
published in a corridor of the Chamber of Deputies 
when the house is sitting, and is of the juste milieu; 
but exercises no influence, and often reports the most 
absurd foreign news. 

The Courrier d’Europe has been founded by the 
partisans of Henry V. and is conducted with much 
ability. The celebrated lawyer, Berrier, writes 
daily in this journal; and his articles, under the 
cloak of nationality and justice, are subversive of the 
principles on which stands the present government 
of France. Its influence and circulation are great in 
the south and west provinces; and there is scarcely a 
curate or a priest that does not promote the wellare 
of the Courrier of Europe. 

The Revolution is the most violent Parisian jour- 
nal, and, faithful to its title, it is continually advo- 
cating the revolutionary party, and exciting the low- 
er classes to assert their rights by general assem-~- 
blies. Like the Tribune, it carries on a personal 
war against Louis Philippe and his ministers by re- 
lentless attacks. The famous Republican Bonapart- 
ist, Lennox, often fills its columas with his projects, 
and letters addressed to the king and the nation; and 
under the mask of the national dignity and common 
welfare, does all in his power to overthrow the dy- 
nasty of Orleans, and to promote the interest of 
young Napoleon. But the attorney-general is inde- 
fatigable in ordering to seize and prosecute this 
journal; and the editors have often been tried, and 
condemned to prison and fine. ‘This, however, has 
not deterred the young writers of the Revolution, 
and they continue, with increased animosity, to em- 
barrass the existing government, and to create disaf- 
fection in the population. 

Now that I have given an idea of the Parisian 
press, and of the spirit that animates its editors and 
writers, I think that the English may form their own 
opinion as to its influence on the public. They will 
perceive the present order of things is tottering, and 
that soon there must be a great change in France. 
Will it be Republican, ora third Restoration? 

P. S. Since this article was composed, two other 
new journals have appeared in the French capital. 
They are The Patriot and The Mouvement; and both 
of them, from their first appearance, have declared 
a systematical opposition to the juste milieu. The 
Patriot is edited under the immediate direction and 
control of M. Mauguin, one of the most distinguish- 
ed members of the Chamber of Deputies, and one of 
the best jurisconsult and statesmen of France. 

The Mouvement has been established by General 
Dubourg, the only officer of rank, who, from the first 
day of the revolution of 1830, declared himself for 
the popular party, and who contributed very much 
to the triumph of the citizens, and to the tranquility 
of the metropolis. But a few duys after the victory, 
he was disgraced by those who had got into power 
by cunningness and baseness, and since that period 
has been six times arrested under suspicion of Re- 

blicanism and Bonapartism. However, after hav- 
ing been each time arbitrarily confined for five or six 
weeks, he has always been restored to liberty with- 
out appearing before the jury. From the above state- 
ment, the reader will easily perceive that this jour- 


France. 


* We have been favoured with this communication 
by a foreigner of high rank, and give it in his own 

+Now Casimir Perier, and his successors, may 
Pe over the King of the French, if they can, but 
as for his subjects it is impossible, since it has been 
proved before the Chamber of Deputies, that ee 
PA Pry. no longer subjects of the King of 
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Charles Cleland, Esq. has retired from the edito- 
rial department of the Detroit Free Press. 


daily journal. Peace to its manes! It wasa temperate 
and gentlemanly newspaper, and not without ability 
iu its conduct. It deserved a better fate. 


According to O. P. Q. another Restoration or 
another Revolution will soon take place in France. 


F. B. Nichols, Esq. has been elected Chief Bur- | P 


gess of the borough of Pottsville. | 
The incendiaries of Port Carbon have not yet been 
discovered. 


F. W. 8, Esq. has been associated with his 
father, E. G. Thomas, in the editorial department 


of the Cincinnati Commercial Advertiser.. He is a 


Josiah Lewis has been elected Chief Burgess of the 
borough of Wilkesbarre. 


The editor of the Norfolk Herald, has already 
feasted upon green peas. | 

The Rev. Joshua Danforth has asked and received 
a dismission from his church in Washington city, in 
order to accept an appointment as permanent ageut 
of the American Colonization Society, for the dis- 
trict of New England and New York. 


A Washington letter writer says—‘*The on dit 
among the Aaut ton is that three of the Senators, one 
of them a nullifier, are on the verge of matrimony. 
So you see there is some prospect of preserving the 
Union a little longer. When the ladies are for the 
‘Union, who cares who’s for nullification?” 


A Savannah paper says:—*‘ Dr. Harden of Geor- 
gia, has established, by actual experiments made by 
himself, that spirits of hartshorn is not a remedy for 
the bite of poisonous snakes. The impression has 
been that the snake poison isan acid, and that harts- 
horn, being an a/kali, must necessarily neutralize it. 
The experiment of Dr. Harden seems to settle the 
point that the poison is no? an acid; and that it can- 
not, therefore, be counteracted by spirits of harts- 
horn.” 


SuipwReck.—By a letter from the American Con- 
sul at Bremen, dated Feb. 1832, received by the col- 
lector of Newport, it appears that the wreck of the 
schooner Paragon, of North Kingston, R. I. Daniel 
Bailey, master, for Philadelphia—cargo, lime and 
plaister of paris, was fallen in with, the 6th of De- 
cember last, in lat 57, lon 74, by the Bremen barque 
Minerva, from Baltimore for Bremen, and three 
seamen, viz: John Whitehorne, and Richard John- 
son of North Kingston, and Elisha Reynolds of West 
Greenwich, taken therefrom in an exhausted state, 
from fatigue and hunger, and landed at Bremen, un- 
der the protection of the Consul. Daniel Bailey, of 
N. Kingston, master; Samuel L. Weeden of East 
Greenwich, mate; Samuel Hammond, and John 
Hammond, of N. Kingston, and an Irish boy, name 
unknown, were washed overboard and drowned. 


COLONIZATION. 

The African Repository for April says:—“ The 
ship Jupiter, Captain Peters, has been chartered, 
and will sail immediately from Norfolk with from 
150 to 175 emigrants. Many more than this ves- 
sel will accommodate, are anxious to obtain a pas- 
sage. But the funds of the Society are exhaust- 
ed, and without the prompt and liberal aid of the 
Auxiliary Societies, and the Friends of the cause 
generally, several months must pass away, before 
raeasures can be adopted for the removal of others. 
We have great confidence, however, in the charita- 
ble feelings of the public, towards those who are 
seeking a home in Liberia, and cannot believe that 
means will be withheld, for advancing with vastly 
more power and success, than have hitherto been 
witnessed, the truly great, patriotic, and christian 
objects of this institution. We suppose there are 
some individuals in the United States, who might 
give, and still be rich, as much to the cause of Africa 
as has been realized by the Society since its origin, 
and we ask what wealthy man could desire a nobler 
monument than the Colony of Liberia.” 


Several physicians of respectability, have testified 
to the medical virtues of the waters of a spring which 
has lately been discovered in Rome, Bradford coun- 
ty, Pa. Doctor Copland testifies as follows:— 


“I do hereby certify, that I visited the Medicinal 
Springs in Rome, Bradford county, Pa. for the pur- 
pose of analyzing those waters, testing by re-agents 
and experiments, with a view to ascertain their in- 
gredients and thence their medical qualities. I found 
they held in solution the sulphuretted hydrogen, the 
rotoxide of uzote and carbonic acid, the carbonate 
of iron, the hydrosulphurets of lime, soda and the 
hydriodote of Lodine; from which I infer that those 
waters are efficacious in the undernamed diseases, 
viz:—Dandriff, leprosy, scaly tetter, common itch, 
scalled head, shingles, pimples on the face, and many 
other cutaneous affections; scrofulas (or king’s evil,) 
troublesome ulcers, swelled neck, indigestion, chro- 
nic inflammation of the liver and melt, chronic rheu- 
matism, &c. Prompted by adesire to diminish hu- 
man misery, and alleviate many of my feliow crea- 
tures from diseases the most painful and oppressive, 


talented man, and cannot fail to prove a valuable ac- 


if these remarks may have the tendency to call the 


and thus my anticipations shall be realized in their 
relief, I shall be fully compensated for my trouble.” 


The papers in the vicinity, state that suitable build- 
ings are about to be erected and fitted up for the ac- 
commodation of invalids who may resort to this 
Spring, either for health or pleasure. 


_ ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Philadelphia Aca- 
demy of Fire Arts commenced on Monday last, 
and will continue six weeksfrom that time. An in- 
troductory address was delivered on the occasion, and 
the premium of 100 dollars for the best original 
landscape was awarded to Mr. JosHua Saaw, for a 
rich sunset scene. The additions made to the col- 
lection of the Academy for the present exhibition 
are said to be numerous, and many of them are of the 
highest order of merit. We shall avail ourselves of 
an early opportunity to notice them more particular. 
ly. Those who delight in the’ Fine Arts, cannot but 
be gratified by a visit to this institution. 


A very valuable report was recently made in the 
New York legislature, on the subject of the growth 
and cultivation of Silk in this country. From the 
notices we have seen of the document in several of 
the New York papers, its facts and information de- 
serve to be extensively circulated. A proposition 
has for some time past been before Congress, in re- 
lation to the cultivation of Silk, but it was thrown 
aside as a matter of no importance, and to make way 
for the Houston affair. That having been disposed 
of, we trust that the important interests of the coun- 
try willnow receive some little attention from our 
patriotic representatives. 


Emicration.—The Venango Democrat, publish- 
ed at Franklin, Pa. says:—‘** Scarcely a day has 
passed during the present spring that several wagons 
have not gone through this place principally, for set- 
tlements in our western neighbourhood. There is 
one difference we remark between emigrants during 
the present and past season: it is, that those of the 
present year almost all are for settling in west Penn- 
sylvania, while those of former seasons were gene- 
rally removing to Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, or Michi- 
gan. This is as it should be, and is, no doubt, in 
part the effect of the extension of the improvements 
west of the Allegheny Riyer. If our improvements 
were completed, our rich and healthy lands in the 
north-west would soon become as densely populated 
asthe western part of the state of New York. It is 
computed that more than two hundred families have 
removed to this county during the present season.” 


A London paper says that Master Burke has real- 
ized $56,000 by his engagements at the different 
theatres in the United States within eighteen months, 


THE DOUBLE PROSCRIPTION—FRANCE— 
NAPOLEON. 


A pamphlet appeared at Paris last February, from 
the pen of Mr. Belmontel, (already favourably known 
to the public by his answer to Chateaubriand’s work 
on the banishment of the Bourbons, ) which made a 
great sensation and had a great run there, and deserves 
to be known even on this side of the Atlantic. It is 
entitled the Proscription, addressed to the House of 
Deputies, and treats the law for banishing the Bona- 
partes with great ability, under the several views of 
its political, legal and moral propriety. Under pre- 
text of a law to exclude Charles the Tenth and his 
descendants from France, a Mr. de Bricqueville pro- 
posed a bill, which has become a law, declaring that 
‘*the territory of France and its colonies is forever 
interdicted to Charles the Tenth, deprived of royalty 
by declaration of the 7th August, 1830, his descend- 
ants, their husbands and wives,” and that ‘* the same 
dispositions are applicable to the ancestors and de- 
scendants of Napoleon, his uncles and aunts, neph- 
ews and nieces, his brothers, their wives and chil- 
dren, his sisters and their husbands.” Charles and 
his family being sufficiently banished by public exe- 
cration and contempt, the design of this act of pro- 
scription was, no doubt, to quiet the fears of his cou- 
sin, the present incumbent, towards another race, 
whose services and misfortunes the people of France 
almost universally regard with affection and enthu- 
| siasm. Hence the clause against Napoleon, as Mr. 
Belmontel explains, is made to comprehend his an- 
cestors, though there are none living Sut his mother, 


- | attention of the veletudinarian, the invalidand infirm, ‘in her eighty-fifth year, and her half- ther, the 


Cardinal,.a pious and irreproachable old man, en- 
tirely devoted to the duties of his sacred office; and 
moreover, in a spirit of excessive jealousy, it ex- 
clades the aunts of a man who has no aunts--the law 
being, in this particular, a dead letter. 

‘Mr. Belmontel presents Napoleon as the repre- 
sentative of the sovereignty of the people, having re- 
ceived upwards of three millions five hundred thou- 
sand of their votes against a minority of but two 
thousand five hundred, and the restored Bourbons as 
representing the royal right divine. By the revolu- 
tion of 1830 that pretension was crushed, and the na- 
tional will reinstated. If the Duke of Orleans re- 
presents that will, as Mr. Belmontel proves by the 
severest logic, yet the most obvious argument, what 
need is there for laws to proscribe the Napoleon fa- 
mily, who by the same expression of that sovereign 
will are deprived of the sovereign delegation of it 
by which he reigned? ‘* Either,” says he, ** the 
election of the Duke of Orleans is lawfully sanction- 
ed by the national will, or it is not. If it is not, then 
his reign is usurpation, and in that case the proscrip- 
tion of Napoleon is right and proper, because by his 
election he represented the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. But if the election of the Duke of Orleans is 
lawful, then it must rest on the principle of national 
sovereignty, in which case the nation by delegating 
it to him has thereby annulled the plebidite (popular 
suffrage) in favour of Napoleon and his family, which 
returns that family to the class of common citizens 
with no more than common rights. Why then pro- 
scribe those who have no right to the crown, if Louis 
Philip has any right?” To this argument by dilem- 
ma, which appears to be conclusive, Mr. Belmontel 
adds many more, presented throughout a pamphlet of 
seventy pages, written with great force of reason and 
grace of style, combining perfect respect for persons 
and institutions with the utmost boldness of discus- 
sion. While exposing the despicable exclusion of 
Napoleon’s mother, her half brother the Cardinal, 
and his aunts, of whom there are none, the following 
passage of eloquent indignation occurs: 


**The ancestors of Napoleon: At which members 
of the family is this denunciation levelled? The 
mother of a great man, whose popular statue it is 
designed to overthrow! What! a simple woman, 
nearly a century old—infirm—on the brink of the 
grave, wrapped up in adoration of her son’s memory, 
environed by the esteem and respect of all Europe— 
isolated in her maternal widowhood! Who can be- 
lieve it? Is her profound grief, her venerable age, to 
be again insulted under the empire of that national 
hanner which her illustrious son planted on the 
thrones of Europe? Should an inoffensive mother be 
proscribed for the crime of having bestowed on France 
one great man more!” 


In this country the folly of such an act is more 


| offensive than its cruelty—the fault is more than the 


crime. The only advantage that Louis Philippe has 
over Charles the tenth, is that he is not a mere mo- 
narch; that he has been tried in the hard school of 
misfortune, and taught in the free school of America. 
With these advantages he has learned nothing, unless 
he knows that if the people of France desire the fa- 
mily of Bonaparte to represent their national sove- 
reignty, it is not a paltry act of proscription that can 
prevent their will. Recent paragraphs in the public 
prints of various parts of Europe, indicate that the 
young Napoleon, just come of age, with fine talents, 
and invincible attachment to his native country, is 
determined to escape from Vienna whenever he can, 
and throw himself into the arms of his fellow-country- 
men of France, to be dealt with as they determine. 
—Vain will be the paper barriers against such an 
irruption. Frail indeed must be that tenure of a 
throne which cannot bear that a matron of eighty- 
four, or her grandson, a youth of one and twenty, 
should be within the kingdom over which it pre- 
sides. Better, a thousand times, that all the Bona- 
partes and all the Bourbons should be allowed to re- 
side where they will, either in France or elsewhere. 
That is to say, if France is a free country. The 
Duke of Orleans, it appears, does not fear the cho- 
lera, but goes to places infected with it, and com- 
forts the sick. Yet his father and family fear the 
contagion of Napoleonism! Howabsurd! How far 
behind the spirit of liberty, the spirit of the age! 
Our philosophical denizen, Joseph Bonaparte, at this 
distance may be formidable to the citizen king: but 
in Paris he would only be useful. Sixteen years of 
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republican tuition have taught him lessons, which, 
to the F rench doctrinals are sealed mysteries. Po- 
litical enigmas which confound Perier and Colard, 
and Guizot, are of the simplest solution to him, who 
has seen them solved every day by clodhoppers on 
the Delaware. Instead of banishment, welcome home 
ought to await all such men, The government of 
France, any government, is weak and miserable 
while it fears and excludes them. If the touch of 
Lafayette went far towards curing the King’s Evil— 
it Bernard’s American experience has proved the 
passport to promotion, France might improve her in- 
stitations from the knowledge, moderation, and Ame- 


ricanized views of Joseph Bonaparte. 


A letter has been received at New York from La- 
fayette, gratefully acknowledging the receipt of cer- 
tain funds collected in that city in aid of the Poles. 
The venerable patriot proceeds:—** This sum has 
been delivered to the American Committee in Paris. 
It is highly satisfactory for us that the appropriation 
we have made has been so well employed as to be- 
come most useful, gratifying, and encouraging to 
the gallant Poles, under the persecution to which 
they have been subjected, not only in Poland, butin 
Prussia and Austria, while on their reaching the 
western part of Germany they are most cordially 
welcomed. You will hear of the arrest of our ex- 
cellent friend, Dr. Howe, in Berlin, I hope he is 
now released. His conduct in the management of 
our instractions, has been very honourable to him, 
and to the American name. We are truly under 
great obligations to Dr. Howe. The further sup- 
plies we may receive from the American Commit- 
tee will be most welcome and usefully employed.” 


Drony Lane Toeatre.—We learn from a late 
London paper, that the nightly receipts of this estab- 
lishment during the present season have averaged 
£201, and the nightly expenses £240. Conse- 
quently the manager, Captain Polhill, has sustained 
a loss on each performance of £25. He stated to 
the performers a short time since, that he was mi- 
nus the season £1,000, and desired the actors to 
make some reduction in their salaries, Wood and 
Phillips declared that they would rather cancel their 
articles, and they were accordingly cancelled. The 
other performers had not decided upon their an- 
swer. A project isin contemplation to unite the 
two National Theatres, Covent Garden and Dru- 
ry Lane, and according to circumstances nightly, to 
play comedy at one and tragedy at the other. At 
present each theatre is obliged to keep a tragedy and 
a comedy company; but should this scheme be car- 
ried into effect, only one complete body of actors will 
be necessary, while the public will have greater va- 
riety, both in the pieces and in the performers. It is 
also in contemplation, in this case, to reduce the 
prices of admission—the boxes to 5s, the pit to 2s 6d, 
and the gallery 1s 6d, abolishing, if possible, the shil- 
ling gallery. 


The Senate we perceive are earnestly engaged 
with the Post Office Bill. We trust that the pro- 
priety of abolishing the postage on newspapers and 
decreasing that on letters, will be maturely con- 
sidered, and if any reduction can consistently be 
made, that it will immediately take place. The 
subject is one in which the people are deeply inte- 
rested, and yet we are surprised that so few measures 
have been taken by them, calculated to promote 
so desirable an object as the removal of the tax upon 
knowledge. The debate that has taken place in the 
Senate, has not yet reached us, As soon as it does 
we will again refer to the subject. Some able 
speeches, as we learn, have been made in relation 
to it. 


The following shocking circumstance is recorded 
in alate English paper:—* An imbecile lad named 
Henry Wright, son of the keeper of the lock-up- 
house in the village of Sanquhar, having on the even- 
ing of Thursday last got intoxicated, his father 
thought proper, to confine him in one of the rooms. 
Next morning the lad, looking through the iron grat- 
ing of the window, and observing a girl pass with a 
shovel full of live coal, called to her to give him a 
light to his pipe; the girl complied. Whether from 
accident or intention, a quantity of straw caught fire, 
and communieating with some beds in the cell, in an 
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youth was enveloped in the flames. His cries soon 
led to a discovery of his dreadful situation, but his fa- 
ther being out of the way with the key, all efforts to 
afford him effectual assistance were unavailing. Un- 
able to escape from the scorching flames, his arms 
and head were in vain stretched through the iron 
grating, while cans of water were thrown upon him 
from without. When at last his father arrived, he 
was carried out literally roasted, several parts of his 
body being entirely consumed.” 


BattrmorE Patrior.—This respectable public 
journal made its appearance on Monday last in an 
improved and enlarged form. It is now one of the 
largest dailys issued in the United States, and hav- 
ing received the accession of P. H. Cruse, Esq. to 
its editorial columns, cannot but prove one of the 
most valuable. 

BattTimore GazeTtre.—We have another enlarge- 
ment in the extended dimensions of this publication. 
In the true spirit of competition the metamorphose 
was simultaneous with the change made in the Pa- 
triot, which it now equals in size as well as in re- 
spectability. 

Success to both editors! May new subscribers pour 
in upon them as thick as blackberries. They have 
now more room for the play of mind, but would 
doubtless feel as much delight in signing receipts as 
in scribbling editorials. The best way in which a 
man can testify his approbation of an editor’s indus- 
try or ability, is to take his paper. Praise is always 
desirable—always gratifying, but liberal patronage is 
far more so. It is absolutely indispensable. We 
trust that our neighbours of Baltimore will remem- 
ber this when looking over the broad columns, and 
praising the clear, neat type of the Patriot and Ga- 
zette. ‘I like your paper very much—I approve 
of your course entirely—you write a well turned 
paragraph—that was an able article’’—all these are 
pleasant sayings wherewithal to tickle the ear of an 
Editor, but we assure you, gentle reader, the simple 
direction—‘* Send your paper to No. so and so, 
North Second street,” has far more music in it. It 
speaks home—“it is the act of support, and not the pro- 
fession. 


> 


A distinguished French physician gives this ter- 
rible description of the Cholera:—‘*Those who are 
attacked, become cadaverous in afew moments; this 
word saysmore than all descriptions. It is a com- 
plete cessation of life, as if it were separated from 
the body by him who has the power of giving it.— 
The whole frame becomes cold, the skin of a livid 
colour, the blood no longer circulates, the heart 
ceases to beat, the eyes, sunk into the head, lose 
their transparency, and soon all has the appearance 
of a corpse of three days.” 


The last number of ‘* Bicknell’s Reporter, Coun- 
terfeit Detector and Price Current,” which was pub- 
lished on Monday, contains more valuable informa- 
tion in relation to banking institutions, &c. than any 
number heretofore issued. We are pleased to un- 
derstand that this useful publication has already ob- 
tained an extensive circulation, and that its patronage 
continues to increase. 


Capt. Benj. Morrell, the gentleman who a short 
time since passed through this city on his way to 
Washington, with two South Sea Islanders under his 
protection, has arrived in New York, where he has 
issued a prospectus for a voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 
as well for the purpose of returning with the Indians 
to their native island, as on a commercial enterprise. 
He says he is confident of being successful, and in- 
vites the liberal and enterprising merchants of this 
country to aid him. in his undertaking. 


We regret to learn that the motion of Senator 
Bibb to take off the postage on newspapers, has been 
lost in the Senate by a vote of 25 to 22. We trust 
that this measure, which promises to be of such value 
to the mass of the people, will not yet be abandoned, 
Every means for facilitating the progress of intelli- 
gence, and we know of none better adapted to that 
object than the extensive dissemination of newspa- 
pers, should, in this country espeeially, be eagerly 
grasped at and engrafted on our statutes. 


— 


A new novel from the pen of John Galt, has just 
been published in England. It is called ‘‘ Stanley 
Buxton,” and is said to be founded on the story of 


instant the whole was in a blaze, and the unfortunate 


Savage, the poet, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


The Garden of the Tuilerics—Prince Moskowa— 
Sons of Nupoleon—Cooper and Morse—Sir Sid- 
ney Smith—Fashionable Women— Close of the day 
— The famous Eating-house—How to dine well in 
Paris, &c. 

It is March, and the weather has all the characte- 
ristics of New England May. The last twoor three 
days have been deliciously spring-like, clear, sunny, 
and warm. ‘The gardens of the ‘Tuileries are crowd- 
ed. The chairs beneath the terraces are filled by the 
old men reading the gazettes, mothers and nurses 
watching their children at play, and, at every few 
steps, circles of whole families sitting and sewing, 
or conversing, as unconcernedly as at home. It 
strikes a stranger oddly. With the privacy of Ame- 
rican feelings, we cannot conceive of these out-of- 
door French habits. What would a Boston or New 
York mother think of taking chairs for her whole 
family, grown-up daughters and all, in the Mall or 
upon the Battery, and the spending the day in the 
very midst of the gayest promenade of the city?— 
People of all ranks do it here. You will see the 
powdered, elegant gentleman of the ancien regime, 
handing his wife or his daughter toa straw-bottomed 
chair, with all the air of drawing-room courtesy; 
and, begging pardon for the liberty, pull! his journal 
trom his pocket, and sit down to read beside her; or 
a tottering old man, leaning upon a stout Swiss ser- 
vant girl, goes bowing and apologizing through the 
crowd, in search of a. pleasant neighbour, or some 
old compatriot, with whom he may sit and nod away 
the hours of sunshine. It is a beautiful custom, po- 
sitively. The gardens are like a constant fete. It 
is a holiday revel, without design or appointment. 
It is a masque, where every one plays his character 
unconsciously, and therefore naturally and well.— 
We get no idea of it athome. We are too industri- 
ous a nation to have idlers enough. It would even 
pain most of the people of our country to see so ma- 
oy thousands of all ages and conditions of life spend- 
ing day after day in such absolute uselessness. 

Imagine yourself here, on the fashionable terrace, 
the promenade, two days in the week, of all that is 
distinguished and gay in Paris. It is a short raised f 
walk, just inside the railings, and the only part of 
all these wide and beautiful gardens where a mem- 
ber of the beau monde is ever to be met. The hour 
four, the day Friday, the weather heavenly. I have 
just been long enough in Paris to be an excellent 
walking dictionary, and I will tell you who people 
are. In the first place, all the well dressed people 
you see are English. You will know the French by 
those flaring coats, laid clear back on their should- 
ers, and their execrable hats and thin legs. Their 
heads are right from the hair-dresser; their hats are 
chapeaux de scie, or imitation-beaver; they are deli- 
cately rouged, and wear very white gloves; and, those 
who are with ladies, lead, as you observe, a small 
dog by a string; or carry it intheir arms. No French 
lady walks out without her lap dog. These slow- 
paced men you see in brown mustaches and frogged 
coats are refugee Poles. The short, thick, agile 
looking man betore us is General , celebrated 
for having been the last to surrender on the last field 
of that brief contest. His handsome face is full 
of resolution, and, unlike the rest of his countrymen, 
he looks still unsubdued and in good heart. He 
walks here every day an hour or two; swinging his 
cane round his forefinger, and thinking, apparently, 
of any thing but his defeat. Observe these two 
young men approaching us. The short one on the 
left, with the stiff hair and red mustaches, is Prince 
Moskowa, the son of Marshal Ney. He is an ob- 
ject of more than usual interest just now, as the 
youngest of the new batch of peers. The expres- 
sion of his countenance is more bold than handsome, 
and indeed he is any thing but a carpet knight; a 


aware. He is to be seenat the parties standing with 
his arms folded, leaning silently against the wall for 
hours together. His companion is, I presume to say, 
quite the handsomest man you ever saw. A little 
over six feet, perfectly proportioned, dark silken 
brown hair, slightly curling about his forehead, a soft 
curling moustache, and beard just darkening the 
finest cut mouth in the world, and an olive complex- 
ion, of the most golden richness and clearness— 
Mr. R. is called the handsomest man in Europe.— 
W hatismore remarkable still, he looks like the most 
modest man in Europe too; although like most modest 
looking men, bis reputation for constancy in the gallant 
world is somewhat slender. And here comes a fine 
looking man, though of a different order of beauty, a 
natural son of Napoleon. He is about his father’s 
height, and has mostof his features, though his person 
and air must bequite different. You see there 4 
leon’s beautiful mouth and thinly chiselled nose, but 
I fancy that soft eye is his mother’s. He is said to be 
one of the most fascinating men in France. His mo- 
ther was the Countess Walewski, a Jady with whom 
the emperor became acquainted in Poland. It is sin- 
gular that Napoleon’s talents and love of glory have 
not descended 4H any of the eight or ten sons 
whose claims to his paternity are admitted. 


And here come two of our countrymen, who are to 
be seen constantly together—Cooper and Morse.— 
That is Cooper with the blue surtout buttoned up to 
his throat, and his hat over his eyes.- What a. con- 


fact of which he seems, like a man of sense, quite } 


of goodness and sincerity; and Cooper, dark and cor- 
sair-looking, with his brows down over his eyes, and 
his strongly lined mouth fixed in an expression of 
moodiness and reserve. The two faces, however, 


are not equally just to their owners—Morse is all ° 


that he looks to be, but Cooper’s features do himde- 
cided injustice. I take a pride in the reputation this 
distinguished countryman of ours has for humanity 
and generous sympathy. The distress of the refugee 
liberals from all countries comes home especially to 
Americans, and the untiring liberality of Mr. Coop- 
er particularly is a fact of common admission and 
praise. It is pleasant to be able to say such things. 
Morse is taking a sketch of the Gallery of the Louvre, 
and he intends copying some of the best pictures 
also, to accompany it 8s an exhibition, when he re- 
turns. Our artists do our country credit abroad.— 
Greenough and Morse and Cole, and a young man 
of whom I hear a great deal, though I have not met 
him, Mr. Chapman, are men to do honour to any 
nation. The feeling of interest in one’s country ar« 
tists and authors becomes very strong in a foreign 
land. Every leaf of laurel awarded them seems to 
touch one’s forehead. And talking of laurels, here 
comes Sir Sidney Smith—the short, fat, old gentle- 
man yonder, with the large aquiline nose and keen 
eye. He is one of the few men who ever opposed 

apoleon successfully, and that should distinguish 
him, even if he had not won by his numerous merits 
and achievements the gift of almost ever order in 
Europe. He is, among other things, of a very me- 
chanical turn, and is quite crazy just now about a six- 
wheeled coach, which he has lately invented, and of 
which nobody sees the exact benefit but himself. An 
invitation to his rooms, to hear his description of the 
model, is considered the Jast new bore. 


And now for ladies, Whom do you see that looks 
distinguished? Scarce one whom you would take 
positively for a lady, I venture to presume. These 
two, with the velvet pelisses and small satin bonnets, 
are rather the most genteel looking people in the 
garden. I set them down for ladies of rank the first 
walk I ever took here; and the two who have just 
passed us, with the curly lap-dog, I was equally sure, 
were persons of not very dainty morality. It is pre- 
cisely aw contrare. The velvet pelisses are gam- 
blers from Frascati’s, and the two with the lap-dog 
are the Countess N. and her unmarried daughter: 
two of the most exclusive specimens of Parisian so- 
ciety. Itis very odd—but if you see a remarkably 
modest looking woman in Paris, you may be sure, ag 
the periphrasis goes, that ‘ she is no better than she 
should be.” Every thing gets ¢ravestied in this artis 
ficial society. The general ambition seems to be 
to appear that which one isnot. White-haired men 
cultivate their sparse mustaches, and dark-haired 
men shave. Deformed men are successful in gal- 
lantry, where handsome men despair. Ugly wo- 
men dress and dance, while beauties mope and are 
deserted. Modesty looks brazen, and vice looks 
timid; and so all through the calendar. Life in 
Paris is as pretty a series of astonishments as an en 
nuyee could desire. 


But there goes the palace-bell—five o’clock! The 
sun is just disappearing behind the dome of the 
**Invalides,” and the crowd beginsto thin, Look at 
the atmosphere of the gardens. How deliciously 
the twilight mist softens every thing. Statues, peo- 
ple, trees, and the long perspectives down the al- 
leys, all mellowed into the shadowy indistinetness of 
fairy land. The throng is pressing out at the gates, 
and the guard, with his bayonet presented, forbids 
all re-entrance, for the gardens are cleared at sun- 
down. The carriages are driving up and dashing 
away, and if you stand a moment you will see the 
most vulgar-looking people you have met in your 
promenade, waited for by chasseurs, and departing 
with indications of rank in their equipages, which 
nature has very positively denied to their persons, 
And now all the world dines, and dines well. The 
*‘chef” stands with his gold repeater in his hand, 
waiting for the moment to decide the fate of the first 
dish; tne garcons at the restaurants haye donn’d their 
white aprons, and laid the silver forks upon the nap- 
kins; the pretty women are seated on their thrones in 
the saloons, and the interesting hour ishere. Where 
shall we dine? We will walk towards the Palais 
Royal, and talk of it as we go along. 


That man would ‘‘deserve’ well of his country”? 
who should write a ‘Paris Guide” for the palate. I 
would do it myself if I could elude the immortality 
it would occasion me. One is compelled to pioneer 
his own stomach through the endless cartes of some 
twelve eating-houses, all famous, before he half 
knows whether he is dining‘well or ill. 1 had eaten 
a week at Very’s, for instance, before I discovered 
that, since Pelham’s day, that gentleman’s reputay 
tion has gone down. He isa subject for history at 
present. 1 was misled also by an elderly gentleman 
at Havre, who advised me to eat at Grignon’s, in the 
Passage Vivienne. Not liking my first coguilles 
aux huitres, 1 made some private inquiries, and found 
that his chef had deserted him about the time of Nae 
poleon’s return from Elba. A stranger gets mis- 
guided inthis way. And then, if by accident you 
hit upon the right house, you may be eating a month 
before you find out the peculiar triumphs which have 
stamped its celebrity. No mortal man can excel in 
every thing, and it is astrue of cooking as it is of 
poetry. ‘The ‘‘*Rochers de Cancarde” is now the 
first eating-house in Paris, yet they only excel in 
fish. The ** Trois. Freres Provencauz,” havea high 
reputation, yet their coteleties provencale are the only 


trast between the faces of the two men! Morse, with 


i his kind, open, gentle countenance, the very picture 


dish which you cannot get equally well elsewhere, 


A good practice is to walk about in the Palais Royal 
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for an hour before dinner, and select a master, You 
will know a gourmet easily—a man slightly past the 
rime of life, with a nose just getting its incipient 
blush, a remarkably loose, voluminous white cravat, 
and 2 corpulence more of suspicion than fact. Fol- 
low him to his restaurant, and give the gargon a pri- 
vate order to serve you with the same dishes as the 
bald gentleman. (1 have observed that dainty livers 
universally lose their hair early.) Ihave been in the 
wake of such a person now for a week or more, and 
I never lived, comparatively, before. Here we are, 
however, at the ‘*T'rois Freres,” and my 
unconscious model deliberately up stairs. We'll fol- 
Yow him, and double his orders, and if we dine not 
well, there is no eating in France.—WV. Y. Mirror. 


THE ALLIGATOR HUNT. 
BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 


I must give a short account of an alligator hunt, at 
a place called Nellivelley, near Trincomalee, got 
up for the admiral’s express amusement, and per- 
formed by a corps of Malays in the British service, 
the ist Ceylon Kegiment. Very early in the morn- 
ing of the 22d September, the party, which consist- 
ed of several ladies and a large proportion of red 
coats and blue coats, were summoned f rom their beds 
to set forth on this expedition. The admiral, as 
usual, was up, dressed, and on horseback, long be- 
fore any of the rest of the company, whom he failed 
not to scold or to quiz, as they severally crept out of 
their holes, rubbing their eyes, and very much doubt- 
ing whether the pleasures of the sport were likely 
to compensate for the horrible bore of early rising. 

In other countries the hour of getting up may be 
left to choice: in India, when any thing active 1s to 
be done, it isa matter of necessity; for after the sun 
has gained even a few degrees of altitude, the heat 
and discomfort, as well as the danger of exposure, 
become so great that all pleasure is atanend. This 
circumstance limits the hour of travelling and of ex- 
ercise in the east very inconveniently, and introduces 
modifications which help in no slight degree to give 
a distinctive character to Indian manners. As there 
was little risk of being too late on any party of which 
Sir Samuel Hood took the lead, the day had scarce- 
ly begun to dawn when we all cantered up to the 
scene of action. The ground lay as flat as a marsh 
for many lezgues: here and there the plain was spot- 
ted with small stagnant lakes, connected together by 
sluggish streams or canals, searcely moving over beds 
of mud, between banks fringed with a rank crop of 
draggled weeds, and giving birth to clouds of mos- 
quitoes. 

The chill atmosphere of the morning felt so thick 
and chammy it was impossible for the most confident 
in his own strength and health not to think of agues, 
jungle fevers, and all the hopeful family of malaria. 
The hardy native soldiers, who had occupied the 
ground during the night in despite of the miasmata, 
were drawn up to receive the admiral—and a very 
queer guard of honour they formea. The whole 
regiment had stripped off their uniform, and every 
other stitch of clothing, save a pair of short trousers 
and a kind of sandal. In plaee of a firelock, each 
man bore in his hand a slender pole, about six feet 
in length, to the extremity of which was attached the 
bayonet of his musket. His only other weapon was 
the Malay crease. 

Soon alter the commander in chief came to the 
ground the regiment was divided into two main par- 
ties and a body of reserves. ‘The principal columns 
facing one to the right, the other to the left, pro- 
ceeded to occupy different points in one of those slug- 

ish canals I have already mentioned, connecting the 
Dit or pools scattered over the plain. ‘These de- 
tachments being stationed about a mile from one 
another, enclosed an interval where, from peculiar 
circumstances known only to the Malays, who are 
passionately fond of this sport, the alligators were 
sure to be found in great numbers, ‘The troops 
formed themselves across the canal in three parallel 
lines, ten or twelve feet a part; butthe men in each 
line stood side by side, merely leaving room enough 
to wield their pikes. ‘The canal may have been about 
four or five feet deep in the middle of the stream, if 
stream it may be called which scarcely moved at all. 
The colour of the water when undisturbed was a 
shade between ink and coffee; but no sooner had the 
triple line of Malays set themselves in motion, and 
the mud got stirred up, than the consistence and co~ 
lour of the fluid became like those of pease soup. 

On every thing being reported ready, the soldiers 

anted their pikes betore them in the mud, and, if 

recollect right, each man crossing his neighbour’s 
weapon, and at the word ‘‘march,” away they all 
started in full cry, sending forth a shout, or war 
whoop, sufficient to curdle the blood of those on land, 
whatever effect it may have had on the inhabitants of 
the deep. _Asthe two divisions of the invading army 
starting from opposite ends of the canal, gradually 
approached each other in pretty close column, 
screaming and yelling with all their souls, and strik- 
ing their pikes deep in the slime before them, the 
startled animals naturally retired towards the unoc- 
cupied centre. 

Generally speaking, the alligators or crocodiles 

(for I believe they are very nearly the same) had 
sense enough toturn their long tails upon their as- 
sailants, and to scuttle off as fast as they could to- 
wards the middle partof the canal. But every now 
and then one of the terrified monsters, either confu- 
sed by the sound, or provoked by the prick of a pike, 
or mystified by the turbid nature of the stream, floun- 
dered backwards, and by retreating\in the wrong 


direction, broke through the first, second, and even 
thirddine of pikes. ‘This, which would have been 
any thing but amusement to unpractised hands, was 
the perfection of sport to the delighted Malays. A 
double circle of soldiers was speedily formed round 
the wretched aquatic who had- presumed to pass the 
barrier. By means of well’directed thrusts with 
numberless bayonets, and the pressure of some doz- 
zens ot feet, the poor brute was often fairly driven 
beneath his native mud., When once there, his en- 
emies half choaked and half spitted him, till at last 
they put an end to his miserable days in regions 
quite out of sight, and in a manner as inglorious as 
can well be imagined. For the poor denizens of the 
pool, indeed, it was the cheice between Scylla and 
Charybdis with a vengeance; and I am half asham- 
ed to acknowledge the savage kind of delight with 
which we stood on the banks, and saw the distract- 
ed creatures rushing from one attack right into the 
jaws of another. The Malays, in their extacy, de- 
clared that the small fry from one side rushed down 
the throats of the big ones whom they met flying in 
the opposite direction. But this seems very ques- 
tionable, though positively asserted by the enraptur- 
ed natives, who redoubled their shouts as the plot 
thickened, and the two bodies of troops, marching 
from opposite quarters, drew within a hundred yards 
of each other. Lhe intermediate space was now pretty 
well crowded with alligators, swimming about in 
the utmost terror; at times diving below, and anon 
showing their noses, well plastered with mud, high 
above the surface of the dirty stream; or occasional- 
ly making a furious bolt in sheer despair right at 
the phalanx of Malays. On these occasions half a 
dozen of the soldiers were often upset, and their 
pikeseither broken or twisted out of their hands, to 
the infinite amusement of their companions, whe 
speedily closed up the broken ranks, as if their com- 
rades had been shot down in battle. The killed 
were none, but the wounded many—yet no man 
flinched in the least. 

The perfection of the sport appeared to consist 
in detaching a single alligator from the rest, sur- 
rounding and attacking him separately, and spear- 
ing him till he was almost dead. The Malays then, by 
main strength, forked him aloft over their heads, on 
the end of a dozen pikes, and by a sudden jerk pitch- 
ed the conquered monster far on the shore. As the 


r alligators are amphibious, they kept to the water no 


longer than they found they had an advantage in 
that element; but as the period of the final melee ap- 
proached, on the two columns of their enemy closing 
up, the monsters lost all discipline, floundered, and 
ploutered up the weedy banks, scuttling away to the 
right and left, helter skelter. ‘* Sauve qui peut!” 
seemed to be the fatal watchword for their total 
rout.. That prudent cry would no doubt have saved 
many of them, asithas saved many other vanquish- 
ed forces, had not the Malays judiciously placed be- 
forehand their reserve on each side of theriver to 
receive the distracted fugitives, who, bathed in mud, 
and half dead with terror, but still in a prodigious 
fury, dashed off at right angles from the canal, in 
hopes of gaining the shelter of a swampy pool, over- 
grown with reeds and bulrushes, but which, alas for 
not of the poor beasts, they were never doomed to 
reach. 


The concluding battle between these retreating 
and desperate alligators and the Malays of the 
reserve was formidable enough. Indeed, had not 
the one party been fresh, the other exhausted, one 
confident, the other broken iu spirit, it is quite pos- 
sible that the crocodiles might have worsted the 
pirates, as the Malays are called in every other part 
of the world but the East, where they are general- 
ly admitted to be as good a set of people as any of 
their neighbors. It is needlessto say, that while all 
this was going on, our gallant admiral, Sir Samuel 
Hood, was a pretty busy spectator. Hiseagle eye 
glanced along the canal, and ata moment took in the 
whole purpose of the campaign. As the war advanc- 
ed, and sundry affairs of out-posts took place, we 
could see his face flushing with delight. But when 
the first alligator was cast headlong and: gasping at 
his feet, pierced with at least twenty pike wounds, 
and bristled with half-a-dozen fragments of these 
weapons fractured in the onslaught, the whole plain 
rung with his exclamation of boyish delight. When 
the detachments closed in upon their prey, and eve- 
ry moment gave birth to some new prodigy otf valour 
or laid a whole line of Malay soldiers prostrate on the 
muddy. stream, like so many nine-pins, I verily be- 
lieve, that if none of his own people had been present, 
the admiral would have seized a pike himself, and 
jumped into the thickest of the fight, boots, sword, 
cocked hat, andall! Asit was, he kept himself 
close to the banks, and rivalled the best Malay 
amongst them in yelling and cheeringon the forces 
to their duty. 

This intensity of eagerness had well nigh proved 
rather awkward for his excellency’s dignity, if not 
his safety: for, in spite of the repeated warnings of 
the English officers ef the regiment, who knew from 
former hunts what was sure to happen eventually,the 
admiral persisted in epgronching the edge of the ca- 
nal as the final act of the alligators’ tragedy com- 
menced. And as we, his poor officers, were, of 
course, obliged to follow our chief into any danger, 
a considerable party of us found ourselves rather 
awkwardly placed between the reserves of Malays 
already spoken of and the canal, just as the grand 
race took place at the close of the battle. If the in- 
furiated crocodiles had only known what they were 
about, and had then brought their long sharp snouts 
and still barder tails, into play, several of his Ma- 


jesty’s officers might have chanced to have found 


themselves inascrape. As it was, we were extreme- 
ly near being wedged in between the anintals’ noses 
and the pikes and creases of the wild Malays. It was 
difficult, indeed, to say which of the two looked’ at 
that moment the most savage—the triumphant natives 
or the flying troop of alligators walloping away from 
the water. Many on both sides were wounded, and 
all, without exception, covered with slime and weed. 
Some of our party were actually pushed over, and fell 
plump in the mud, to the very provoking and parti- 
cular amusement of the delighted admiral, whose su- 
perior adroitness enabled him to avoid such an un- 
dignified catastrophe, by jumping first on one side 
and then on the other,in a manner which excited 
both the mirth and the alarm of his company; though, 
of course, we took good care rather to laugh with 
our commander-in-chief than at him. I forget the 
total number of alligators killed, but certainly there 
could not have been fewer than thirty or forty. The 
largest measured ten feet in length, and four feet in 
girth, the head being exactly two feet long. 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 
A STORY WITH A MORAL. 

In a small town in the New England States, there 
resided some years ago two young men, whose sub- 
sequent fortunes serve forcibly to show the advanta- 
ges of personal application to study and business on 
the one hand, and folly of relying on ancestral honors 
and extensive patrimonies on the other. Samuel 
Ledyard was the only favourite son of a gentleman, 
who in the point of riches and honours, stood con- 
fessedly at the head of the aristocracy of that section 
of the country. Nature had done much for Samuel’s 
person, though she had not been remarkably gener- 
ous towards him in the bestowment of her mental 
gifts. The fact, however, that he was the darling 
son oi the richand Hon. Judge Ledyard, wasenough 
in his estimation and that of his father, not only to 
make up for what nature had refused to grant him, but 
to give him a great superiority over his less favour- 
ed neighbours. The best that the fashion of this 
world can give were abundantly provided to gratify 
the vanity of Samuel. That he was superior to every 
one else none dared openly to deny, as all feared to 
incur the haughty frowns of the patrician father, and 
it is not astonishing that Samuel should presume 
himself to be all which the flatteries of his family 
insisted that he should be. 


Within a few rods of the stately mansion of Judge 


Ledyard, stood the humble dwelling of Peter Le. 


Forest, the house joiner. Peter had a son of the same 
age of Samuel. Stephen Le Forest, however, was a 
poor boy; and what, if possible, was still more to his 
shame (in the estimation of the Ledyards,) he was 
the son of a joiner—a labouring man. Though Sa- 
mueland Stephen were near neighbours from their 
birth, little acquaintance and less intimacy was al- 
lowed to subsist between them. If Samuel in his 
great condescension ever did speak to Stephen, it 
was to remind him of his father’s greatness and the 
obscurity of Stephen’s, and to insult him by any other 
means at hand. 

Stephen bore this becomingly; for the thought 
never had entered his head that he could be equal to 
the Ledyards. 

These boys, for most of the time from six to six- 
teen, went to school, but not together. Common 
schools were too vulgar for the Ledyard family, A 
select establishment must be prepared for the child- 
ren of the Judge, while Stephen, with his scanty 
supply of books in the chimney corner, or under the 
tuition of different pedagogues, had to make the best 
progress he could. He applied himself, however, 
aud made good proficiency. When these youths 
were at the age of sixteen, and as Samuel was about 
ready to enter College, the Ledyards learned with 
surprise and indignation that it was the design of 
Peter Le Forest to send Stephen also to College, and 
at the same University where Samuel was to acquire 
his literary honours! Stephen Le Forest, however, 
had as good a right to go to College as Sam Led- 
yard; and the faculty being independent of both, 
would receive the former as readily as the latter.— 
The thought that Stephen was to be class mate with 
Ledyard was revolting to the pride of the Judge and 
his aristocratic son, but determining that Samuel 
should have no intercourse with Stephen, and trust- 
ing that the great wealth of Ledyard would exalt the 
former in the good esteem of the faculty and the stu- 
dents over the latter, he was sent to Cambridge and 
entered the class with Stephen. 

During their four years’ residence at College, 
Samuel adhered strictly to his determination to have 
no intercourse with poor Stephen Le Forest, the la- 
bourer’s son. To his fellow students he professed to 
know the thing, and knew him only to despise his 
poverty and obscurity. The prodigality of Samuel 
was proverbial, in the College, and in more than one 
instance his violation of principle and neglect of study, 
subjected him to the reprimands of the President. 
Stephen pursued the even tenor of his way, attended 
to his studies, recited his lessons well, and by his 
amiable and unpretending deportment, acquired the 
good will of the better part of the students and the 
approbation of others. 

e was prudent in his expenditures, and by keep- 
ing school during the vacations, earned nearly enough 
to pay his College bills. When the four years were 
out and the class was to be graduated, Stephen had 
the first part in the exercise assigned him, while Sa- 
muel was hardly noticed. These arrangements were 
dissatisfactory to the Ledyards, but they could not 


vast crowd of spectators, while Samuel’s performance 
engaged no expressions from the audience but those 
of disgust. 

After leaving college, both Samuel and Stephen 
were placed in situations to prepare for the bar. In 
due time Stephen was admitted to practice, and op- 
ened an office in the village of his nativity. Samuel’s 
father dying about this time, he abandoned his legal 
studies, presuming that business would be unneces- 
sary to him—so great was the inheritance left him by 
his father. For some years he made it his only busi- 
ness to dash about in stately pride, expending what 
he regarded as the inexhaustible riches, left him by 
his father. Time however, proved his mistake.— 
Before prodigality and dissipation, ‘riches took to 
themselves wings and flew away.’ The gaming ta- 
ble made fatal inroads upon his property, He saw 
| Stephen flourishing in his profession, aud despised 

him; for though in the course of a few years Stephen 
had accumulated more property than Samuel had re- 
maining, still it was a circumstance sufficiently damn- 
ing in his view of the former, and sufficiently ho- 
nourable in his view of himself, that Stephen was the 
son of Le Forest, the carpenter, and he was the son 
of Ledyard, the judge. 

In ten years Samuel had not a cent remaining.— 
Harassed by creditors, and having too much pride 
to stand in his humiliation before Stephen, now a 
man of wealth and influence, he left his native vil- 
lage and entered some petty officer on board of a 
ship in the Navy. Here his habits were such as caus- 
ed him to be cashiered, and he was dismissed from 
the service in disgrace, 

In the meantime, by industry and perseverance, 
the joiner’s son arose to eminence in his profession. 
Betore Ledyard entered the Navy, Le Forest stood 
at the head of the bar in his county, and about the 
time of Samuel’s leaving the service in disgrace, Ste- 
phen was appointed to the same honourable office 
which the Senior Ledyard had formerly held. Since 
that time, Samuel Ledyard has been sentenced to the 
State penitentiary for his crimes, where he remained 
a miserable object of pity when I last heard from 
him. These are facts substantially trom real life, 
The names only are fictitious. They seem to show 
how the wheel of fortune ina free country will car 
ry the meritorious upwards, while it precipitates the 
profligate into ruin below. We have not thought to 
adorn the tale by any fanciful embellishments. The 
desire not to tell too long a story has compelled us 
to leave out studied descriptions. We were present 
at the trial of Ledyard. Le Forest was the presiding 
judge on the bench; and when his duty called him to 
pronounce upon the unhappy criminal, we saw the 
tear steal down the manly cheek of the judge, and his 
voice faltered as he gave utterance to the dread Jan- 
guage of the law. For ourselves, we could not so 
well command our passions. We thought of the past, 
we looked upon the present, and wept. How could 
we help it?) Oh that youth in every circumstance 
would learn, that ‘* pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall, while he that hum. 
bleth himself shall be exalted.” 


ANIMAL INSTINCT. 

**A strong proof of intellect was given in the case 
of Col. O’Kelley’s parrot.—When the colonel and 
his parrot were at Brighton, the bird was asked to 
sing; he answered, ‘1 cant.’ Another time he left off 
in the middle of a tune, and said, ‘1 have forgot.’ 
Colonel O’Kelley continued the tune for a few notes; 
the parrot took it up where the colonel hadjeft off. 
The parrot teok up the bottom of a lady’s petticoat, 
and said, ‘ Whata pretty foot!? The parrot seeing 
the family at breakfast, said, ‘ Won’t you give some 
breakfast to Poll?? The company teased and mopped 
him a good deal; he said, ‘I don’t like it.’—{From a 
memorandum found among the late Earl of Guil- 
ford’s papers. —[Jesse’s Nat. Hist. 

Of the eel we are told—*‘ The eel is evidently 
a link between the fish and the serpent, but, unlike 
the former, it can exist a long time out of water, 
which its nocturnal migrations prove, though pro- 
bably a certain degree of moisture on, the grass is 
necessary to enable it to do this. That they do wan- 
der trom one place to another is evident. * * * 
* * Ihave, (continues Mr. Jesse) been informed, 
upon the authority of a nobleman well known for his 
attachment to field sports, that if an eel is found on 
land, its head is invariably turned towards the sea, 
for which it is always observed to make in the most 
direct line possible. If this information is correct 
(and there seems to be no reason to doubt it,) it 
shows that the eel, like the swallow, is possessed of 
a strong migratory instinct. May we not suppose 
that the swallow, like the eel, performs its migra- 
tions in the same undeviating course?’ 

We can ourselves partly confirm this statement, 
for we have seen an eel more than twenty yards from 
a river, making its way to it like a snake through 
the grass of a moist meadow: and what is perhaps 
more uncommon, we have watched an eel rising re- 
peatedly to the surface of a stream to bite off and 
feed upon the duck-weed floating at the top. The 
eel, indeed, is altogether a singular object in natu 
ral history. Mr. Jesse goes on to tell us:— 

‘«* An amazing number of eels are bred in the two 
large ponds in Richmond Park, which is sufficiently 
evident from the very great quantity of young ones 
which migrate from those ponds every year.—The 
late respectable head-keeper of that Park assured me, 
that, at nearly the same day in the month of May, 
vast numbers of young-eels, about two inches in 


be altered. Stephen lett the stage applauded by the 


length, contrived to get through the pen-stoek of the | 
upper pond, and then through the channel which Jed | 
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into the lower pond, from whence they got through | 


another pen-stock into a water-course which led them | 
eventually into the river Thames. They migrated !1 
one connected shoal, and in such prodigious | 
bers, that no guess could be given as to their oper 
ble amount. An annual migration of young 
takes place in the river Thames in the month of } ay 
and they have generally made their 
Kingston, in their way upwards, about te — 
week in that month, and accident has $0 wears ee 
it, that, for several years together It was Near ne 
that the 10th of May was the day of what the fis 7 
men call eel-fair; but they have been more age yee! 
in their proceedings since the 
lock at Teddington. These yours eelsare a 
inches in length, and they make their 
one regular and undeviating column of about five ee 
ches in breadth, and as thick together as itis possible 
for them to be. As the procession generally lasts two 
or three days, and as they appear to move at the = 
of nearly two miles and a balf an hour, some idea 
may be formed of their enormous number. The line 
of march is almost universally confined to one bank 
of the river, and not on both sides at the same time; 
but, from some instinctive or capricious impulse, 
they will cross the river, and change the side with- 
out any apparent reason for doing so. When the 
column arrives at the entrance of a tributary stream 
which empties itself into the river, a certain portion 
of the column will continue to progress up the tribu- 
tary stream, and the main phalanx either cross the 
river to the opposite bank, or will, after a stiff strug 
gle to oppose the force of the tributary branch in its 
emptying process, cross the mouth of this estuary, 
and regain its original line of march on the same side 
of the river. In consequence of the young eels dis- 
persing themselves from time to time, as occasion 
offers, in the manner above described, the shoal must 
imperceptibly lessen until the whole have disposed 
of themselves in different places. I have not yet been 
able to ascertain at what distance from Kingston the 
shoal has been seen. ‘The locks at Hampton, Sun- 
bury, &c., must, however, retard their progress up- 
wards. ‘These young cels are easily taken: and per- 
sons who want to stock their ponds with them have 
only to lower a bucket in the midst of the shoal, 
which many persons de who reside in the neighbour- 
hood of the river, and a sufficient number is immedi- 
ately taken to answer their purpose. There is no 
doubt but that many of these little animals perish du- 
ring their progress; but the numbers which are annuy 
ally taken in our rivers show thata sufficient quantity 
escape to stock them abundantly. * * * Before 
(he adds) I quit this part of my subject, it may be as 
well to mention, for the benefit of all humane per- 
sons, that the most effectual and speedy method of 
killing an eel is by putting it into tepid water.” 


TECUMSEH. 


The late number of the North American Review 
contains an article entitled Indian Biography. lt 
gives a view of the character of ‘ecumseh, and a his- 
tory of his exploits, The following is an extract: 


When General Proctor began to prepare for re- 
treating from Malden, Tecumseh, having learned 
his intention, demanded an interview, and, in the 
name of all the Indians, delivered an animated speech. 
Ifthe spirit which it manifests could have its intend- 
ed effect in inducing the General to fight before he 
retreated, the result must at least have been more 
glorious, if not more favourable to his cause. 

‘Father!’ he began, ‘Listen to your children! 
You have them now all before you. ‘he war before 
this, our British Father gave the hatchet to his red 
children, when our old chiefs were alive. —They are 
now dead. In that war, our Father was thrown on his 
back by the Americans, and our Father took them 
by the hand without our knowledge. We are afraid 
he will do so this time. ! 


‘Listen! When war [the last war] was declared, 
our Father stood up and gave us the tomahawk, and 
told us that he was ready to strike the Americans,— 
that he wanted our assistance,—that he would cer- 


fend our lands; and if it be his will, we wish to leave 
our bones upon them.’ 

This celebrated speech (says the Review) is prob- 
ably as good a specimen as any on record, of the elo- 
quence of Tecumseh. It was a natural eloquence, 
characteristic, as all natural eloquence must be, of 
the qualities of the man. 

The following anecdote is related of the chief:— 

It is said that, in the last conference at Vincennes, 
he found himself, at the end of a long and animated 
speech, unprovided with a seat. Observing the ne- 
glect, Governor Harrison directed a chair to be pla- 
ced for him, and requested him to accept it. ‘ Your 
Father,” said the interpreter, ‘ requests you to take a 
chair.? * My Father!’ replied the chief, ‘ the sun is 
my father, and the earth is my mother; [ will repose 
upon her bosom.’ And he adjusted himself on the 
ground in the Indian manner. 

The reviewer thus concludes his sketch:— 

On the whole, the character of Tecumseh, in what- 
ever light it may be viewed, must be regarded as re- 
markable in the highest degree. ‘That he proved 
himself worthy of his rank as a general officer in the 
army of his Britannic Majesty, or even of his repu- 
tation as a great warrior among all the Indians of the 
North and West, is indeed, a small title to distinc- 
tion. Bravery is a savage virtue; and the Shawnees 
are a brave people; too many of the American nation 
have ascertained this fact by experience. His oratory 
speaks more for his genius. It was the utterance of 
a great mind, roused by the strongest motives of 
which human nature is susceptible, and developing 
a power and a labor of reason, which commanded 
the admiration of the civilized, as justly as the con- 
fidence and pride of the savage. 


THE LAW OF ARREST.—a Tae From Facts, 


The following tale so pleasantly satirizes the law 
of arrest on mesne process, we borrow it with great 
pleasure trom the London New Monthly ot last 
month—by the way, a most excellent number:— 

** Once upon a time there lived at Hamburg a cer- 
tain merchant of the name of Meyer—he was a good 
little man; charitable to the poor, hospitable to his 
friends, and so rich that he was extremely respect- 
ed in spite of his good nature. Among that part of 
his property which was vested in other people’s 
hands, and called debts, was the sum of five hundred 
pounds owed to him by the captain of an English 
vessel. ‘This debt had been so long contracted that 
the worthy Meyer began to wish tor a new invest- 
ment of his capital, He accordingly resolved to 
take a trip to Portsmouth, in which town Captain 
Jones was then residing, and take that liberty which 
in my Opinion, should in a free country never be 
permitted, viz., the liberty of applying for his mo- 
ney. 

Our worthy merchant one bright morning found 
himself at Portsmouth; he was a stranger to that 
town, but not unacquainted altogether with the Eng- 
- language. He lost no time in calling on Captain 

ones. 

* And vat?’ said he to a man whom. he asked to 
show him to the Captain’s house, ‘ vat is dat fine 
veshall yondare ?? 

‘She be the Royal Sally,’ replied the man, ‘bound 
for Caleutta—sails to-morrow; but here’s Captain 
Jones’ house, Sir, and he’ll tell you all about it.? ° 

The merchant bowed and knocked at the door of 
a red brick house—door green—brass knocker. Cap- 
tain Gregory Jones was a tall man; he wore a blue 
coat without skirts; he had high cheek bones, small 
eyes, and his whole appearance was eloquent of what 
is generally termed the bluffhonesty of the seaman. 

Captain Gregory seemed somewhat disconcerted, 
at seeing his friend—he begged for a little further 
time. ‘I'he merchant looked grave—three years had 
already elapsed. ‘The Captain demurred—the mer- 
chant pressed—the Captain blustered—and the mer- 
chant growing angry, began to threaten. All of a 
sudden Captain Jones’s manner changed—he seem- 
ed to recollect himself, begged pardon, said he could 
easily procure the money, desired the merchant to 


tainly get us our land back, which the Americans 
had taken from us. 


‘Listen! When we were last at the Rapids, it is | 


true, we gave you little assistance, It is hard to fight 
people who live like ground hogs. [Alluding to the 
American fortifications. ] 

* Father, listen! Our fleet has gone out. We know 
they have fought. We have heard the great guns;— 
[Perry’s victory,|—but we know not what has be- 
come of our Father with one arm, [Com. Barclay.] 
Our ships have gone one way, and we are astonished 
to see our Father tying up every thing, and prepar- 
ing to run away the other, without letting his red 
children know ot his intentions. You always told us, 
_ would never draw your foot off British ground. 

ut now, Father, we see you are drawing back, and 
We are sorry to see our Father doing so without see- 
ing the enemy. We must compare our Father’s con- 


duct to that of a fat dog, that carries its tail upon its y 


back; but when frightened, dro 
and runs off, 3 » Crops between its legs 


* Father, listen! The Americans have not defeated 
us by land—we are not sure they have by water; we 
wish therefore, to remain here and fight. If they de- 
feat ug we will tien retreat with our Father. 

‘Father! You have got the arms and ammunition, 
which our great Father sent for his red children, If 
you have an idea of going away, give them to us, and 
you may go and welcome for us. Our lives are in the 
hands of the Great Spirit—we are determined to de- 


go back to his inn, and promised to call on him in 
the cougse of the day. Mynheer Meyer went home, 
| and ordered anexcellent dinner. ‘Time passed—his 

friend came not. Meyer grew impatient. He had 
just put on his hat and was walking out, when the 
waiter threw open the door, and announced two gen- 

tlemen. 

‘Ah, dere comes de monish,’ thought Mynheer 
Meyer. The gentlemen approached—the taller one 
whipped out what seemed to Meyerareceipt. ‘Ah, 
ver vell, 1 vill sign, ver vell!? 

‘Signing, Sir, is useless; you will be kind enough 
to accompany us. ‘This isa warrant for debt, Sir: 
my house is extremely comfortable—gentlemen of 
the first fashion go there—quite moderate, too, only 
a guinea a day—find your own wine.’ 

‘1 do—no—understand, Sare,’ said the merchant, 
smiling amiably, ‘I am ver vell off here—thank 
ou— 

‘Come, come,’ said the other gentleman, speaking 
for the first time, ‘no parlavoo Monsoo, you are our 
prisoner—this is a warrant for the sum of 10,0004, 
due to Captain Gregory Jones.’ 

The merchant started—the merchant frowned— 
but so it was. Captain Gregory Jones, who owed 
Mynheer Meyer, 500/., had arrested Mynheer 
Meyer, for 10,000/.; for, as every one knows, any 
man may arrest us who has conscience enough to 
swear that we owe him money. Where was Myn- 
heer Meyer, in a strange town, to get bail? Mynheer 
| Meyer went to prison. 


| 


‘Dis be a strange way of paying a man hismonish!? 


said Mynheer Meyer. 

' In order to wile away time, our merchant, who was 
wonderfully social, scraped acquaintance with some 
of his fellow prisoners, ‘Vat be you in prishon for?’ 
said he, to a stout respectable looking man who seem- 
ed in a violent passion—‘for vhat crime?’ 

‘I—Sir, crime!’ quoth the prisoner; ‘Sir, I was 
going to Liverpool to vote at the election, when a 
triend of the opposite candidate’s had me suddenly 
arrested for £2,000. Before I get the bail the elec- 
tion will be over! 

*Vat’s that you teil me? arrest you to prevent your 
giving an honest vote? is that justice?? 

‘Justice, no!’ cried our friend, ‘it is the Law of 
Arrest.’ 

‘And vat be you in prison for?? said the merchant 
pityingly to a thin cadaverous-looking object, who 
ever and anon applied a handkerchief to eyes that 
were worn with weeping. 

‘An attorney offered a friend of mine to discount 
a bill, if he could obtain a few names to indorse it 
—lI sir, indorsed it. ‘The bill became due, the next 
day the attorney arrested all whose names were on 
the bill; there were eight of us, the law allows him 
to charge two guineas for each; there are sixteen 
guineas, Sir, for the lawyer—but I Sir—alas my fa- 
mily will starve before I shall be released. Sir, 
there are a set of men called discounting attorneys, 


who live upon the profit of entrapping and arresting 
us poor folk.’ 


‘Mine Gott! but is dat justice?’ 

‘Alas! no, Sir, it is the Law of Arrest.’ 

‘But,’ said the merchant, turning round to a Jaw- 
yer, whom the Devil had deserted, and who was now 
with the victims of his profession; ‘dey tell me dat 
in England a man be called innoshent till he be 
proved guilty; but here am I, who because von car- 
rion of a shailor, who owesh me five hundred pounts, 
takes an oath that I owe him ten thousand—here am 
I on that schoundrel’s single oath, clapped up ina 
prishon, Is this a man’s being innoshent till he is 
proved guilty, Sare?” 

‘Sir,’ said the lawyer primly, ‘You are thinking 
of criminal cases; but if a man be unfortunate enough 
to get into debt, that is quite a different thing; we 
are harder to poverty than we are to crime?? 

‘But, mine Gott! js that justice?? 

‘Justice! pooh! It’s the Law of Arrest,” said the 
lawyer, turning on his heel. 

Our merchant was liberated; no one appeared “to 
prove the debt. He flew to a magistrate; he told his 
case; he implored justice against Captain Jones. 

‘Captain Jones!’ said the magistrate, taking snuff: 
‘Capt. Gregory Jones, you mean?’ 

‘Ay, mine goot Sare, yesh!’ 

‘He set sail for Calcutta yesterday. He commands 
the Royal Sally. He must evidently have sworn this 
debt against you for the purpose of getting rid of 
your claim and silencing your mouth till you could 
catch him no longer: He’s a clever fellow, is Gre- 
gory Jones!’ 

‘De teufel! but, Sare, ish dere no remedy for de 
poor merchant?’ 

‘Remedy! oh, yes—indictment for perjury.’ 

‘But vat use is dat? You say he be gone—ten 
thousand miles off—to Calcutta!’ 

*That’s certainly against your indictment!’ 

‘And cannot { get my monish?? 

‘Not asl see.’ 

‘And I have been arreshted instead of him!? 

*You have.’ 

‘Sare, I have only von word to say—is dat justice?’ 

“That i can’t say, Mynheer Meyer, but it is cer- 
tainly the Law of Arrest,’ answered the magistrate; 
and he bowed the merchant out of the room. 


Power of Intellect.—There is a certain charm 
about great superiority of intellect that winds into 
deep affections, which a much more constant and even 
amiability of manners in lesser men, often fails to 
reach. Genius makes many enemies, but it makes 
sure friends; friends who forgive much, who endure 
long, who ex«ct little; they partake of the character 
of disciples as well as friends. There lingers about 
the human heart a strong inclination to look up- 
ward—to revere: in this inclination lies the source of 
religion, of loyalty, and also of the worship and im- 
mortelity which are rendered so cheerfully to the 
great of old. And, in truth, it is a divine pleasure 
to admire! admiration seems in some measure to ap- 
propriate to ourselves the qualities it honours in 
others. We wed,—we root ourselves to the natures 
we so love to contemplate, and their life grows a 
part of our own.—Eugene Aram, 


Sagacity or 4 Cat.—De la Croix relates the fol- 
lowing almost incredible instance of sagacity inacat, 
who, even under the receiver of an air pump, dis- 
covered the means of escaping death, which ap- 
peared to all present inevitable:-—‘*I once saw,” 
said he, ‘‘ a lecturer upon experimental philosophy, 
place a cat under the glass receiver of an air pump, 
for the purpose of demonstrating that very certain 
fact, that life cannot be ‘supported without air or 
respiration. The lecturer had already made seve- 
ral strokes with his piston, in order to exhaust the 
receiver of itsair, when the animal, who began to 
feel herself very uncomfortable in the rarefied at- 
mosphere, was fortunate enough to discover the 
source from whence her uneasiness proceeded. She 
placed her paw upon the hole through which the air 
escaped, and thus prevented any more from passing 
out of the receiver, j 


‘* All the exertions of the philosopher were now 
unavailing; in vain he drew the piston; the cat’s paw 
effectually prevented its operation. Hoping to effect 
his purpose, he let air again into the receiver, which, 
4s soon as the cat perceived, she withdrew her paw 


haust the receiver, she applied her paw as before. 
All the spectators clap od helt loodgta admiration 
pot the wonderful sagacity of the animal, and the lec- 

turer found himself under the necessity of liberating 
her, and substituting another in her place, that pos- 


sessed less pevetration, and enabled him to exhibit 
the cruel experiment.” 


COURAGE AND DEVOTION. 

[In the year 1565, Solyman I, Sultan of Constanti- 
nople, surnamed the Magnificent, whose victorious 
arms had spread terror throughout Europe, havingre- 
duced the Island of Rhodes, the seat of the Knights of 
St.John of Jerusalem, sent a powerful fleet and army, 
under the command of Mustapha, an experienced 
general, to conquer the Island of Malta. ‘Vhe island 
was vigorously defended by the knights Of Malta 
under the command of their Grand Master La Va- 
lette. After numerous unsuccessful attempts to take 
possession of the island, Mustapha raised the: siege 
at the expiration of five months. The history Of that 
siege is full of the recital of deeds of the unexam- 
pled valor and devotion of the knights. Vertot, in 
his history of the Knights of Malta, gives the follow- 
ing account of the defence of the Castle of St. Elmo. ] 

When the Turks besieged that island in 1565,John 
de la Valette being then Grand Master, they first at- 
tacked the castle of St. Elmo, an out-post too small 
and too distant from the main works to hold out long 
against their continued assaults, ‘The knights who 
were quartered there made a gallant resistance, but 
their cannon being dismounted, their defences breach- 
ed, and their numbers thinned, they senta deputation 
to the Grand Master to represent the condition of 
the place, that it was no longer tenable, and that 
sending over reinforcements to them was worse than 
useless, because it insensibly consumed the troops 
necessary for the defence of the island. Most of the 
Grand Crosses, who composed the council of the 
order, coincided with these views, but the Grand 
Master was of acontrary opinion. He agreed, in- 
deed, that the first was not tenable, and owned that 
he could not but lament the fate of the knights who, 
in so dangerous a post, were exposed to daily death; 
but he insisted that there are some circumstances in 
which it is necessary to hazard some of the limbs to 
save the body. ‘The Viceroy of Spain, to whom 
they looked for relief, had declared, that if that fort 
were lest he would not attempt to save the island. 
The whole safety of Malta, therefore, depended on 
the length of the siege, and it was absolutely neces- 
sary to protract it as long as possible. ‘The Council 
came over to his opinion, and with their concurrence 
he impressed on the garrison that the preservation 
or loss of the island, and, perhaps, of the order itself, 
depended on the time that they should hold out the 
place, and bade them call to mind the vows they 
had made at their profession, and that they were 
obliged to sacrifice their lives for the defence of the 
order. Finally, he would not fail to send such re- 
inforcements as the smallness of the fort would ad- 
mit of, and, if necessary, would throw himself into 
the place, and there die with them. 

After a series of bloody assaults, from the 24th of 
May to the 2ist of June, the garrison was reduced 
to extremity. They sent a swimmer across the port 
to the Grand Master to request succour, and five 
large boats were soon fitted out and filled with 
knights. But the shore was now lined with Turk- 
ish artillery, and they were unable to effect a land- 
ing. ‘The besieged in the fort being now out of all 
hopes of succour, thought of nothing but ending 
their lives like good Christians and true religious.— 
For which purpose they were all night long prepar- 
ing themselves for it, by receiving the sacraments of 
the church; when this was over, and that nothing re- 
mained but the giving up of their souls to God, they 
embraced one another with tenderness, and retired 
to their several posts in order to die with their wea- 
pons in their hands, and expire in the bed of honour. 
Such as were not able to walk by reason of their 
wounds had themselves carried in chairs to the side 
of the breach, where, armed with swords, which they 
held with both their hands, they. waited with a he- 
roic resolution till such time as their enemies, to- 
wards whom they were not able to advance, should 
come and attack them in their posts. 

The next day, the 23d of June, the Turks, at day- 
break, came on to the assault with great shouts, as 
if they were going to a victory which it would be 
impossible to dispute with them. But the Christian 
soldiers defended themselves with invincible brave- 
ry; one would have thought that the certainty of an 
appreaching death which they were to share in com- 
mon with the knights, had put them on the same 
level with respect to courage. They advanced to 
meet the enemy with as much intrepidity as if they 
had beaten them, and such as could not walk fired 
on the enemy with their pieces; and when by reason 
of their continual discharges they had spent all their 
powder, they supplied themselves from the pouches 
of their comrades who bad dropped by their side; in 
fine, the knights having sustained an assault for hours 
together, had but sixty persons left to defend the 
breach; but these were something more than men, 
who, by a noble contempt of death, still made their 
enemies tremble. The commander, seeing the place 


on the point of being forced by the Turks, recalled 
some Christian soldiers, who till then had maintain- 


rom the aperture; but whenever he attempted to ex- 
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ed themselves upon the cavalier which lay before 
the fort. The bashaw, seeing the breach fortified with 
this small reinforcement, discontinued the assault in 
an instant, as if he had again been disheartened by 
80 obstinate a resistance, and pretended toretire, but 
it was only to make his janizaries seize, not only on 
the cavalier, which was abandoned, but likewise on 
all such points as were higher than the breach, and 
overlooked the inside of the fort. The beseiged 
employed this little suspension from fighting in 
dressing their wounds, not so much for the sake of 
preserving the poor remains of life, as to enable 
themselves to fight for some moments longer with 
greater vigour. At eleven in the morning the Turks 
returned to the assault with new strength, and the 
janizaries, who from the top of the cavalier and other 
posts commanded the place with their muskets, point- 
ed out all such persons as they had a mind to kill.— 
The greater part of them perished by the enemies’ 
fire; the bailiff of Negropont, together with most of 
the knights and soldiers that were left, being over- 
whelmed with numbers, died upon the breach, and 
this terrible assault was discontinued only for lack 
of combatants, not ending but with the death of the 
last knight. 


‘. THE PILLAGE OF ROME. 

[In the year 1527, during the war which raged be- 
tween Charles V. and Francis I. the imperial army 
under the command of Charles Duke of Bourbon, high 
constable of France, overran the Duchy of Milan.— 
The imperial troops beginning to mutiny for want of 
pay, Bourbon led them to Rome, (the Pope having 
taken part with Francis, ) and to encourage their va- 
lour by exciting their cupidity, he promised to re- 
ward them with the spoils of that ancient and opu- 
lent city. Onthe 5th.of May he appeared before the 
city and summoned it to surrender; Clement VII. who 
was not remarkable for personal ceurage, refused to 
surrender, but took the precaution to shut himself up 
in the castle of St. Angelo. On the following day 
the assault commenced with vigour on the side of 
the imperialists, which was sustained with equal vi- 
gour by the besieged. Bourbon was killed while in 
the act of planting a scaling ladder against the walls, 
This event, instead of discouraging his troops, reani- 
mated them with new valour; the besieged were soon 
overpowered by numbers, the imperialists entered 
the city sword in hand, and pillaged it for several 
days, committing atrocities of every kind. All that 
was sacred and venerable in religion was alike sub- 


ject to the rage of a rude and brutal soldiery, and 


their booty in ready money amounted to a million of 
ducats. ‘Ihe following account ‘of this memorable 
event is taken from a work entitled ‘*lhe Sack of 
Rome,” by Giovanni Bonaparte, who was an eye- 
witness. 

** The army despairing of the reduction of the 
castle—(the Castle of St. Angelo, in which the Pope 
had taken refuge, ] divided itself into several bodies, 
which proceeded to the different quarters of the 
city. As they passed along they saw the fathers and 
mothers of families sitting at the thresholds of the 

alaces, or at the entrance of the houses, inconsola- 
ble for the loss of their children slain in the strug- 
gle, and full of gloomy apprehensions of the calausi- 
ty that yet impended over the unfortunate city.— 
These wretched creatures, dressed in mourning, of- 
fered to the enemy their houses and all they pos- 
sessed, and with floods of tears supplicated for their 
lives. The hearts of the rude soldiers were not 
touched by their prayers; as if stimulated by the 
drums and fifes to the massacre, they fell sword in 
hand upon the petitioners, and slaughtered all whom 
they could come at, without distinction of age or sex. 
Foreigners were not spared any more than the Ro- 
mans themselves: for the mere thirst of blood, they, 
like furies, shot and cut in pieces the one as well 
as the other. Exasperated by the death of their lea- 
der, they disgraced themselves by cruelties to which 
history scarcely presents a parallel. As they found 
none to offer resistance, they were soon absolute 
masters of the ancient and noble city, which was as 
full of treasures as an army intent on plunder could 
desire. ‘he Spaniards were first tired of the slaugh- 
ter, and felt some sentiment of humanity and com- 
passion revive within them towards men, who, 
though their enemies, were yet christians. They 
ceased to slaughter, and made prisoners. 

When the Germans perceived that the Spaniards 
had discontinued to avail themselves of what was 
called the rights of war, they began to suspect treach- 

. The Spanish officers represented to them that 
the city was taken; thatbeing abandoned by those who 
should have defended it, so that they had themselves 
nothing more to fear; and that, as the inhabitants 
had concealed their most valuable treasures, it would 
be wise to spare their lives, in order to make them 
reveal their hiding places. The Germans yielded 
to those arguments. ‘They now seized all passen- 

ers, audthose whom they found at the doors of their 
ouses, and forced them to open their apartments, 
which they immediately stripped of everything of va- 
_lue. But they were not content with this; the women 
were exposed to the most horrible outrages. No one 
durst so much as raise his voice against these atro- 
cities; it was forbidden to weep over sufferings which 
would have softened hearts of stone, and moved the 
damned. Those barbarians paid no regard either 
to high rank, or to the prayers of beauty, or tears of 
mothers: their hearts were closed against every hu- 
man feeling. Daughters were seen throwing them- 
selves into the arms of their wretched mothers, and 
the mothers seizing soldiers by the beard and by the 
hair to pull them back—but to no purpose. Entrea- 


ties, resistance, only served to aggravate their fury. 
The fettered fathers and husbands, paralyzed with 
horror, had no more tears, no voice for lamenta- 
tion. They gazed vacantly on, inanimate as statues. 
Some mothers, unable longet to endure the sight, 
tore their own eyes out; others hurried into subter- 
ranean cellars, where they soon found relief in death’ 
Amidst the general consternation, however, some 
traits of Roman firmness were displayed—Several 
fathers buried their daggers in the hearts of their 
daughters, rather than suffer them to fall into the 
hands of the barbarians.” 


INDIAN SAGACITY., 

An Indian, upon returning home io his hut one day, 
discerned that his venison which had been hung up 
to dry, had been stolen. After taking observations 
upon the spot, he set offin pursuit of the thief, whom 
he traced through the woods. After going some dis- 
tance, he met some persons, of whom he enquired 
if they had seen a little, old, white man, with a short 
gun, accompanied by a small dog, with a bob tail? 
They replied in the affirmative, and upon the Indian 
then assuming that the man thus deseribed had stolen 
his venison, they desired to be informed how he was 
able to give such a minute description of one he had 
not seen. ‘he Indian replied thus:—The thief I know 
is a little man, by his having made a pile of stones to 
stand upon in order to reach the venison from the 
height i hung it, standing on the’ ground; that he is 
an old man, I know by his short steps, which [ have 
traced over the dead leaves in the woods; and that he 
is a white man, [ know by his turning out his toes 
when he walks, which an Indian never does. His gun 
I know to be'short, by the mark of the muzzle made 
by rubbing the bark of a tree on which it leaned; that 
his dog is small, I know by his tracks; and that it has 
a bob tail, I discovered by the mark it made in the 
dust when he was sitting at the time his master was 
taking the meat.—Free Enquirer. 

We recollect a Persian tale which illustrates the 
same subject, viz. the knowledge to be derived from 
close observation and accurate deduction. 

The story relates that a Camel strayed from a cara- 
van. One of the party went in pursuit, but was short- 
ly stopped by an old man, who asked him if he did 
not come from a caravan, and was not going in pur 
suit of a camel, that was lame of one leg, blind ot 
one eye, which had lost a front tooth, and was load- 
ed on one side with rice, and the other with honey? 
To which the man in pursuit replied that he was, 
and demanded where the animal was, about which 
he knew somuch. The old man replied he had not 
seen either it or the caravan. The other supposing 
him a conjuror, a wizard, or a cheat, had him taken 
before a magistrate, before whom he gave the follow- 
ing simple relation. That he knew a caravan had 
passed, because he saw recent tracks of camels; he 
knew one had strayed, because he observed one track 
leading off from the rest; he supposed the messenger 
had come from the caravan, by his coming in an op- 
posite direction to the track of the caravan; and he 
supposed him in pursuit by his haste; he knew the 
strayed camel was lame, because the impression of 
one foot was lighter than the rest; he knew it was 
blind of one eye, because it eat only on one side of 
its track; he knew it had lost a tooth in front, be- 


cause where it had bitten the grass, it had left a tuft; 


and he knew how it was loaded by two sets of insects 
following the track, one of which was fond of honey; 
and the other of rice..—Sunday Reporter. 


SPRUNGo 
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THE GREEK AND THE TURKMAN. 


[A night attack by Constantine Paleologus on a detached 
camp of the troops of Mohammed the Second, at the 
siege of Constantinople. } 


BY THE REV. G. CROLY, 


‘The Turkman lay beside the river, 
The winds played loose through bow and quiver, 
The charger on the bank fed free, 
The shield hung glittering from the tree ; 
The trumpet, shawn and atabal i 
Were hid from dew by cloak and pall: 
For long and weary was the way 
The hordes had marched that burning day. 


Above them, on the sky of June, 
Broad as a buckler, glowed the moon, 
Flooding with glory vale and hill, 
In silver sprang the mountain rill, 
The weeping shrub in silver bent, 
A pile of silver stood the tent; 

All soundless, sweet tranquillity, 

All beauty, hill, and tent, and tree. 


There came a sound—'twas like the gush 
When night winds shake the rose’s bush; 
There came a sound—’twas like the flow 
Of rivers, swelled with melting snow ; 
There came a sound—’twas like the tread 
Of wolves.along the valley’s bed ; 

There came a sound—’twas like the roar 

Of ocean on his winter shore. 


“ Death to the Turk!” uprose the yell; 

On rolled the charge—a thunder peal: 

The Tartar arrows fell like rain, 

They clanked on helm, and mail and chain, 
Jn blood, in hate, in death, were twined 


f Savage and Greek, mad, bleeding, blind; 


And stillon flank, and front and rear, 
Raged, Constantine, thy thirstiest spear. 


Brassy and pale, a type of doom, 
Laboured the moon through deepening gloom ; 
Down plunged her orb—twas pitchy night; 
Now, Turkman, turn thy reins for flight! 
On rushed their thousands through the dark, 
But in their camp, a ruddy spark, 

Like av uncertain meteor reeled : 

Thy hand, brave king, the fire-brand wheeled! 
Wild burst the burning element 
O’er man and courser, flag and tent; 
And through the blaze the Greeks outsprang, 
Like tigers, bloody, foct and fang, 
With dagger’s stab and falchion’s sweep, 
Delving the stunned and staggering heap— 

Till lay the slave by chief and khan, 

And all was gone that once was man. 


There's wailing on the Euxine shore— 
Her chivalry shall ride no more ; 
There’s wailing on thy hills, Altai, 
For chiefs—the Grecian vulture’s prey! 
But, Bosphorus, thy silver wave 
Bears shouts for the returning brave— 
The kingliest of her kingly line, 
For there comes glorious Constantine ! 


LOVE'S DIET. 


Tell me, fair maid, and tell me, truly, 
How should infant love be fed ; 
If with dew-drops, shed so newly, 
On the bright green clover blade ; 
Or with roses plucked in July, 
And with honey liquored ? 
Oh, no! oh, no!—let roses blow, 
And dew stars to green blade cling: 
Other fare, more light and rare, 
Befits that gentlest nursling. 


Feed him with the sigh’ that rushes 
*T wixt sweet lips whose muteness speaks ; 
With the eloquence that flushes 
Alla heart’s wealth o’er soft cheeks; 
Feed him with a world of blushes, 
And the glance that shuns, yet seeks ; 
For ‘tis with food, so light and good, 
That the Spirit child is fed; 
And with the tear,of joyous fear 
That the small Elf’s liquored. 


STANZAS, 


O cease, gentle rover, 
Thus sweetly to sing; 
For thy notes to the lover 
Remembrances bring, 
Of youth’s bright hours shaded 
By sorrow and care, . 
And youth’s pleasures faded 
To shadows and air. 


Thy strain that thus sweetly 
Resounds through the grove, 
Transports his thoughts fleetly 
To times in which love 
And friend-hip uushrouded 
By darkness or gloom, 
Shone o’er him unclouded 
In rapturous bloom. 


O cease, then, to murmur 
Thus softly thy strain; 

For the heart would be firmer 
Supported ’gainst pain. 

From the breast could it sever 
All trace of the past, 

And away once and ever, 
All memory cast. 


Yet stay, sweetest—leave not, 
O fly me not yet— 
I raved—O believe not 
e’er would forget 
The years that have vanished, 
When hope, health, and youth 
From my heart and thought banished 
All doubt of thy truth. 


And though health, worn and broken, 
And hope lost in tears, 

Of youth leave no token, 
Save fewness of years ; 

Yet ’twere better to cherish 
In silence this pain, 

Than that these scenes should perish 
And fade from the brain. 


REMEMBRANCES. 


When into dust, like sunny flowers departed, 
From our dim paths the bright and lovely fade; 
The fair of form—the free and gentle hearted, 
Whose looks within the breast a Sabbath made:— 
How like a whisper on the inconstant wind, 
The memory of their voices stirs the mind! 


We hear the song—the sigh—the joyous laughter, 
That from their lips of old were wont to flow:— 
When Hope’s beguiling plume they hurried after, 
Ere their pale temples wore their locks of snow ; 
When joy’s bright harp to sweetest lays was strung, 
And pour’d rich numbers for the lov’d and young! 


When the pale stars are burning high in Heaven, 
When the low night winds kiss the flowering tree, 
And thoughts are deepening in the hush of even, 
How sott those voices on the heart will be! 
They breathe of raptures which have bloomed anddied 
Of sorrows by remembrance sanctified !— 


Yet, from our pathway, when the Loved have vanished— 
What powerful magic can their smiles restore? . 
Like a rich sunburst by the tempest banish’d, 
They pass’d in darkness—they will come no more! 
Unlike the day beams, when the storm hath fled— 
No light renewed breaks on theirlowly bed! 


Yet if their bosoms, in this brief existence, 
Glowed with the worship of an humble soul, 

How should we gaze upon that upward distance 
Where the clear rivers of Salvation roll? 

There, in green pastures, rise their anthems high— 

Why should we mourn them ; when in peace they die? 
November, 1230. Cc. 


THE ASPIRATION. 


Come thoughts of heaven, and let me fling 
This changing dream of life away; 
On mercy’s pure celestial wing, 


Oh, come, bright heralds of that day, 


When human toils willall beo’er, 
And sorrow sleep to wake no more. 


Now perish from this throbbing heart— 
The last fond wish that makes life dear— 
And oh, may every wish depart, 

The last—the /ast, that binds me here! 
Oh, let my thoughts be full of thee, 
Eternity ! eternity! 


I’ve grasp’d the world—its transient beam 
Flung such a radiance o’er my way— 

So bright, so beautiful a dream,— 

How could I think *twould pass away! 

But lo, how vain! its very light 

Was full of mildew, pain, and blight! 


And yet there is some sunlight given 
To cheer my path;—so bright, so pure, 
’Tis like the very smiles of heaven: 

Oh, God, my heart would love it more 
Than thy commands! Oh, tear apart 
The idol of my sinful heart! 


Ye dearest, fondest, holiest ties 

That twine around me here below— 

Are weights that drag me from the skies; 
Oh, burst and let my spirit go! 

Still, earth, thou frail and fickle thing, 

I love thee in thy perishing! 


The cross! to that dear mournful word, 
How many precious hopes are given: 
In — hearts what thoughts are stirred, 
What visions of an opening heaven! 
Dear cross, to thy blest name I flee, 
There is no change nor blight in thee! 
Mrs. Doner. 
[ Christian Index. 


MARRIED. 


On the &th instant, by Benjamin Hutchinson, Esq. Mr. 
FRANCIS BRADFORD, to Miss MARY GREEN, all of 
Kensington, Philadelphia county. 

On Sunday evening. 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Potts, 
Mr. JULES C. F. LORRILLIERE, of France, to Miss 
AMELIA RICHARDS, of Philade!phia. 

On Tuesday evening, &th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Hurley, 
Mr. THOMAS BARGER, to Miss ADELINE JOHNSON, 
all of this city. 

On Thursday noon, by the Rev. J. L. Grant, Mr. ROBT. 
B. CRAIG, to Miss MARGARET BURNS, of Middletown, 
Delaware county. 

On Thursday evening by the same, Mr. WM. DOBBINS, 
Miss ELIZABETH GOULDLY, all of this city. 

At Durham, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. J. Gray, Mr. 
JOHN DICKEY, of Philadelphia, to Miss MARTHA, se- 
cond daughter of Wm. Long, Esq. Associate Judge of 
Bucks County. 

On Sabbath evening, by the Rev.G. G. Cookman, Mr. 
THOMAS BOYCE, to Mrs. LAVINIA ROGERS, all of 
this city. 

On the evening of the 14th inst. by B. W. Richards, Esq. 
EDWARD C, BIDDLE, to HETTY H. daughter of Wm. 
Foster, Esq. 


DIED. 


On Friday evening, 11th inst. JOHN QUINCY AD- 
AMS, infant son of Luther Tayntor, 

On Friday morning, at St. Mary’s Theological Semina- 
ry, the Rev. MICHAEL F. WHEELER, !ate Professor of 
Cheinistry, in St. Mary’s College, aged 36 years, 

On Monday, after a long and severe illness, Mrs. 
SARAH M‘FADEN. 

On Monday morning, in the 88th year of her age, Mrs. 
CATHERINE V. PATTERSON, relict of the late Joha 
Patterson, Esq. 

On Sunday, 13th inst. ANN, infant daughter of H. Wade, 
aged 6 months and 18 days. 

On Monday morning, 14thinst. TACY ANNA, daughter 
of James G. Stacey, aged 18 months. 

On the 16th inst. WILLIAM JONES DONALDSON, 
son of Joseph Donaldson. 

Ou Wednesday morning, THOMAS, son of William 
Roberts, aged 2 years, 

On Saturday morning, of scarlet fever, ALEXSINA 
ELIZABETH TAYLOR, daughter of Samuel and Louisa 
Taylor, aged 1 year and 27 days. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
By Jesper Harding, 744 South Second Street and 36 
Carter’s Alley, 
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rical Education: Plain Statements. ‘The Doctrine of 

Satisfaction. Prayer. Self Love. Frivolous Lite- 

rature. Changes of Religious Feeling. Ohio and 


Kentucky. issions at Home. Wealth. Show 
and Substance. ‘‘ Serupulous adherence to the Li- 
turgy.” Prayer Book and Homily Society—London. 


Notice. Intelligence. 


(CP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Parxtixe of 


every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 


and despatch, at this office, 
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